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The Frisians of Fohr 


By Cart H2&BERLIN 


Translated from the German by Gerda M. Andersen 


HE island of Fohr lies off the west coast of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Normally it has a population of 5,695, but at present 
3,032 refugees must be added to that number. It covers an 
area of 31.7 square miles of which sixty per cent is marshy and the 


rest dry land. 

Its glacial deposits contain many aggregations of flint of the kind 
that proved so vastly important to the stone-age man who fashioned 
his tools from it. Amber dates back to an even more remote era. For- 
merly lumps of it could be found in goodly quantities, but it has now 
become rather scarce. 

Peat is found in the subsoil of the alluvial marshlands. It was uti- 
lized partly as fuel and partly as raw material for the extraction of salt. 
Above the peat there is a stratum of clay that was used for pottery 
through prehistoric times up till 800 a.p. Now, after a lapse of more 
than one thousand years, it is again being utilized for the same purpose. 

As to the island’s flora, rushes growing in the swampy parts prove 
very useful indeed as thatching material. 

The fauna, rich in fish, crabs, and other shell-fish, offers an inexhaust- 
ible source of food. Proof that ancient man used it so may be found in 
his kitchen middens from prehistoric times from about 5000 B.c. up 
till 400 a.p. The number of birds, particularly ducks, caught on the 
island is also considerable. Before the second world war some 40,000 
annually were caught in six “pipes,” the so-called Kojen. 

The oldest traces of human habitation, such as kitchen middens and 
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bone harpoons, date back 

to about 5000 or 4000 

B.c. Then, from the Neo- 

lithic Age (about 3000 

B.c.) through the Bronze 

Age (1800-800 B.c.) un- 

til the end of the Iron 

Age (800 B.c.-800 A.D.) 

we have an_ unbroken 

series of finds. In all 

strata the objects found 

are urns, spindles, weap- 

Entrance to the Duck Catchery ons, utensils of stone, 

bronze, and iron, as well 

as ornaments. In the last 

third of the eighteenth century the estimated number of burial mounds 

on Fohr was eight hundred; it is probable, however, that its area was 
larger then than now. 

The name of Féhr appears for the first time in a document dated 
1198 a.p. Contemporary accounts of the mainland close by permit us 
to infer something about conditions on the island. We may picture it 
something like this: fertile fields, prosperous cattle breeding, grassy 
dikes, frequent floods, salt-works extracting salt from peat. One of 
the latter was still in existence as late as 1780, near Hedehusum. 

The oldest habitations, naturally, were located on high, dry land 
since as yet the marshy grounds had not been made fit for habitation. 
To make them so it was necessary to throw up earthen embankments. 
We do not know when j 
the villages were settled, 
but they are mentioned 
in a general way in docu- 
ments from the fifteenth 
century. Their location 
on the dry rims of the 
marshes indicates that, 
at the time of their set- 
tlement, not only the 
question of their protec- 
tion against floods was a 
major consideration, but 
also the fine opportunity 
afforded by the marshes A Féhr Homestead 
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for agricultural pursuits. It is natural to assume that the latter, with 
numerous habitations on raised embankments, needed special pro- 
tection against floods and that, subsequently, it was diked in. When, 
therefore, we find, in accounts from the fifteenth century, thirteen vil- 
lages (some of them large) situated on the borderline between the dry 
land and the marsh, we may draw the conclusion that the FGhr marshes 
actually were enclosed by a solid dike. Tradition too would seem to 
indicate this, though we have no real proof. 

Fohr’s position as a part of Schleswig-Holstein put the island in 
touch with events on the Cimbrian peninsula (Jutland), that bridge 
between north and south over which migrations used to flow in both 
directions. It is hard not to imagine that the force radiating from this 
dynamic center did not influence our island as well. Surely some of 
our men must have joined those adventurous expeditions. At the time 
of the Cimbrian migrations numerous iron-age settlements existed on 
Fohr (Greenspott, Dunsum). However, the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
expedition in 449 A.D. was more closely bound up with our island, the 
names of Hengist, Horsa, Okta, and others familiar from the account, 
occurring plainly in names of persons and places in our locality. 

However that may be, it cannot alter the recognized fact that the 
people of Fohr as well as the other North Frisian islands of Amrum 
and Sylt are of ancient stock. The unbroken flow of material evidence 
they have left behind through the ages excludes the hypothesis of any 
perceptible emigration or immigration. This view is further corrobo- 
rated by linguistic facts. (I should add that although the above holds 
good in a general way in regard to the islands, it does not apply as in- 
dubitably to the Frisians of the mainland.) The soil on which the 
people of Fohr live is a border region, physically, politically, and lin- 
guistically. That fact forces them to adapt themselves to three different 
conditions in their environment. A people like that, if it is not to per- 
ish, must face up to stronger spiritual tests than other peoples. In that 
respect seafarers from FGhr already enjoy the advantage inherent in 
their calling of being able to learn to see beyond their own church 
steeple. It would seem, therefore, as though fate has bestowed upon 
the Frisians those very living conditions that enable them to feel at 
home wherever they may roam in the wide world. No matter where 
they came as seafarers, or settled as emigrants driven by lack of space 
at home, they never succumbed in the distant places, but were able to 
assert themselves in the struggle for survival. It was not just a few 
that rose to social prominence; they have in fact made whole regions 
flourish and bloom. Henry Goddard Leach of New York, who visited 
l’Ohr in 1950, calls the Frisians “‘the salt of the earth.” 
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The Frisians have come into rather close touch with political border 
questions. Early in the nineteenth century when, due to unfortunate 
circumstances of war and finance, the Danish Government was obliged 
to impose great burdens on its subjects, even then the “population of 
Schleswig-Holstein and of North Frisia too, remained loyal to the 
Duke-King at Copenhagen.” (Heimatbuch fiir Nordfriesland, 1929.) 
King Frederik VI visited the Frisian islands after the great flood of 
1825. He did all he could to alleviate hardships there and his visit to 
Foéhr and Hooge brought him love and gratitude! During the years 
1842-1847 Christian VIII used to come to FGhr with his queen and the 
entire court. Because-of his unaffected, considerate ways he was al- 
ways given a joyful welcome. He would dance with the young island 
girls, while the queen was enthusiastic about gardening. In fact she 
planted a model garden on F chr. 

Later, in 1865, 1872, and 1873 when the family of the German 
Crown Prince Friedrich visited the island, and in 1887, when the fu- 
ture Empress, Victoria Augusta, made a sojourn on Fohr, cordial 
relations also developed between the German rulers and the islanders, 
quite apart from the fact that the latter benefited greatly from the con- 
struction of dikes and reclaiming of land undertaken by Germany. 

To a people living on the coast the fruits of the sea is the most ob- 
vious source of food. Proof that this is so was seen in the earliest pre- 
historic finds, and further confirmed throughout the Middle Ages, 
when the catch included herring, ray, plaice, crabs, mussels, and oysters. 

Sometime about the middle of the seventeenth century the Fohr 
people began to take a great part in whaling near Svalbard, many of 
them as captains or harpooners, in Dutch, Danish, or Hamburg serv- 


Whale “Tusks” at the Museum 
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ice. On a whaler the most important person is the harpooner. At that 
time the post of harpooner was usually filled by Basques from the 
south coast of the Bay of Biscay; the difficulty of replacing them with 
any other nationality seemed insurmountable. France, therefore, in 
1633, imagined that she could administer a death-blow to Holland’s 
whaling industry by forbidding the Basques (then under French sov- 
ereignty) to engage in service abroad. As it happened, that decree 
gave the North Frisians their chance to step into the important job. 
About the same time, in 1634, a springtide wrecked the large fertile 
island of Nordstrand, and the peasants who fled to the neighboring 
islands, hitherto used to tilling the soil, now were forced to take up 
other callings. ““As though that were the very signal Greenland whal- 
ing had been waiting for, it began to expand to such a degree that 
soon every last North Frisian was engaged in it.”’ According to con- 
temporary accounts “FGhr was considered the whalers’ nursery!” The 
islanders mostly went into Dutch or Danish service and later (from 
1673) also worked in Hamburg vessels. As early as 1677 two cap- 
tains, Mats and John Peters, donated two chandeliers to the Church 
of St. Lawrence in Fohr as a thankoffering for “blessed whaling’”— 
God had made them prosper. Mats Peters, “happy Matthies,” killed 
altogether 373 whales, as you may read on his tombstone erected in 
1706. 

In 1701 there were between 1000 and 1500 whalers on Fohr, of 
whom fifty were captains. In 1769 the island furnished from 1600 to 
1700 whalers out of a population of 6150, practically every man 
‘apable of serving. In April 1776, eight vessels left Copenhagen on 
a whaling expedition; seven were commanded by Fohr captains. Soon, 
however, a recession set in, partly due to war-time complications, 
partly to a rise in merchant shipping in which the Frisians also got 
their ample share. They were chiefly attracted by the Danish West 
Indian colonies, the islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas. There, in 
1783, the former whaler, Captain Eschels, a native of Fohr, met five 
other captains from Fohr, likewise ex-whalers. The first German 
Antarctic whaling vessel was named after St. Croix. That vessel, too, 
was commanded by a Fohr captain by the name of Olaf Paulsen. 
Natives of Féhr proved their skill also in the merchant marine. One 
of the first German ships that went to Japan was commanded by a Fohr 
man, Captain Sievert Levsen. Later on numerous Fohr men sailed for 
the great Hamburg and Bremen shipping concerns in leading positions. 
One of them, Boy Peters, who died a few years ago, won international 
‘ame for his record sailings round Cape Horn to the Chile nitrate 
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coast. His last ship was the five-master Preussen, the biggest sailing 
vessel ever built. 

Over a century ago a barefoot boy, Jan Hinnerk Andresen of 
Mvenum, left his native island of Féhr. He came to Oporto and was 
so successful that thirty years later he owned a bank, a shipping con- 
cern, and a wine business. The firm is still in existence. 

Last but not least, there is Ferdinand Zachi, our regional poet, 
born 1884 in Nieblum on Fohr, the finest of our contemporary Frisian 
poets, formerly chief editor of a large provincial paper. In 1927 he 
went to the United States on a study tour undertaken by newspaper- 
men and captains of-industry. Since 1945 he is back in Fohr. He is 
the author of many works of poetry and prose of a high order both as 
to form and content. 

Today agriculture must be said to be the mainstay of the Frisians. 
Animal husbandry holds a considerable place, with horses, cattle, and 
sheep, partly for export. A certain quantity of potatoes is also 
exported. 

For many years a good deal of weaving, plaiting, and knitting 
went on in Fohr, also for export. Until 1790 almost every house had 
a large horizontal loom. The women would be knitting even on their 
way to the fields. Large quantities of finished goods were shipped 
abroad; Fohr used to export woolen wigs to Holland. 

In 1819 a bathing resort was established in Wyk on Fohr. Today, 
in addition to agriculture, the tourist business constitutes the island’s 
main trade. Before the war some six thousand visitors used to come 
annually. Due to its protected site and less rough winds Fohr has de- 
veloped into a resort for invalids and, particularly, for children. In 
this respect it is probably one of the most important resorts on the 
North Sea coast. 

Despite all this, the island cannot feed its own, and since 1850 the 
people have emigrated in considerable numbers, especially after mer- 
chant shipping had its great setback. 

“The incorporation of Schleswig-Holstein in Prussia corresponded 
in no way to the wishes of the inhabitants and caused not a few to 
emigrate to the United States. On the North Frisian islands the levy 
of young men for Prussian military service was another great con- 
tributing cause.” (Heimatbuch, 1929) 

An important reason why the islanders suffered a setback in the 
seafaring profession was the abolition of navigation schools which 
had been located on Foéhr until 1870. Most of the native boys could 
not afford to attend a navigation school away from the island. 

The farmhouse on Féhr has its own peculiar style. A cross parti 
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Fohr Regalia 


tion divides the residential from the farm premises. In the former 
the hearth is of interest. It is built with stone. Originally the fire was 
lit on the hearthstone proper; above the hearth was the voluminous 
chimney box ending in the chimney high up. On the hearth, level with 
the kitchen floor, was the baking oven with a semi-circular opening. 
T'o ease the housewife’s task a hollow about three feet deep had been 
‘cooped out in front of the opening; sitting there she could handle 
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her oven in comfort. In the old days there was no means of heating 
any of the living rooms; not until about 1745, when Dutch housing 
usage penetrated to the island, did it become possible to heat one room. 
This was done by means of a cast-iron stove the back of which con- 
nected with the back wall of the hearth and was heated from it through 
an aperture. In the room where the stove stood the walls were lined 
with Dutch glazed tiles, as is still seen in a great many houses. 

The farming being on a rather limited scale the threshing-floor and 
the stable did not take up much room. Hay and crops were unloaded 
from the cart through a hatch in the gable above the entrance door to 
the floor of the house. The roof was thatched with rushes, a custom 
still in use despite the great fire hazard it presents. The house was 
half-timbered and the whole construction depended on strong wooden 
baulks; the walls as such had no supporting function, so that, even 
though they might be swept away in a flood, the house would not 
collapse. 

The native costume, worn by the Féhr women, is among the most 
becoming in Germany today: a woolen dress and sleeveless bodice in 
one piece, navy blue with a broad, blue hem. Under the bodice directly 
over the shift, loose sleeves are put on held together by a connecting 
piece in the back; over the skirt is a large pleated silk apron; the silk 
head-dress is twisted rather like a turban, and the neckerchief is also 
of silk. On the breast swings a great chain of silver filigree from which 
twelve silver filigree buttons are suspended in a semi-circle. Finally 
on the girdle in back is placed a large filigree plate. This ancestral 
dress has been slowly narrowed down to its present distinguished 
simplicity from the rich multicolored costume worn in bygone days. 
It differs with the different occasions. For feast days and funerals a 
white apron is worn, while on ordinary Sundays the full silver “re- 
galia” are not worn, but only four buttons instead of twelve. 

Anthropologically, no data are available on which to base any sci- 
entific conclusions as to the Frisian, an opinion definitely shared by 
H. D. Jérgensen. Yet the island population presents a homogeneous 
type: long, narrow face, frequently with a prominent, aquiline nose, 
keen blue eyes, fair hair, delicate limbs, a well-built frame of medium 
size neither stocky nor heavy. 

The Frisians are for the most part cautious folk and quite reserved 
in their judgments which they often couch in distinctly diplomatic 
terms. They are very good at figures. When they emigrate they often 
become rich. As a yardstick of their culture one should mention their 
chivalrous treatment of women and old people and, what is even more 
rare, also of animals. 
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After a visit to Fohr the esthete F. T. Vischer wrote: “On the 
island of Féhr I have seen peasant girls, tall and erect, with the in- 
nate nobility in movement and demeanor found in ancient peoples.” 


Carl Heberlin, M.D. has been called “The Angel of Féhr.” This German physician 
ministers daily to the medical needs of the North Frisians all over the island. He 
also cherishes their historical remains and the churches, fortresses, and monu- 
ments built by Denmark during the centuries when Foéhr was Danish. He has 
established a museum of Frisian antiquities including relics from the whaling 
industry. 


To My Son 


By GRETHE HELTBERG 
Translated from the Danish by Robert Hillyer 


OU cried tonight at bedtime, and although 
\ I asked you why, you would not say a word. 
I do not know your feelings any longer, 
My little son of just a while ago. 


Once on a time you were my little boy, 
Who came to me with every joy and grief. 
You still can cry because you are so little, 
But now alone and shut away from joy. 


ral 
ed 
Vs. 
— Within yourself you have begun to hide 
ine The life that is your own, no longer mine. 
” Once on a time we two were one; but now 


; You sail away on time’s receding tide. 
sCl- 


by My big boy. Yet my little, little child. 

us You grow away from me, farther away. 
se. And you and I shall not be reunited 

“um Until the day you part from your own child. 


nil The day when you will see your own big son 
site Cry for no reason that he cares to tell, 
ten 
heir 
ore 


Then, as you understand my longing for you, 
You and your mother will again be one. 
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Antarctic Whaling 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


HE WHALE is not yet extinct. In a discussion of whaling 

in a school recently I asked how many whales were caught in 

the season ending 1949. One student volunteered the number 
250, another guessed 200. The correct answer was 41,548 whales! 
Most of the students did know that the whale is not a fish, though it 
lives in the sea, but is a mammal with red blood. They did not all 
know that the whale is the largest mammal now in existence and 
larger, sometimes twenty times larger, than the elephant. 

Yes, the whale is happily still with us and is being protected against 
extermination by the international agreements effected by the Nor- 
wegians. The Norwegians now catch half the supply of whales for 
the world market, and the capital of the whaling industry has moved 
from New Bedford to Sandefjord. At Sandefjord on the Oslo Fjord 
are the headquarters of the International Whaling Congress, the 
International Bureau of Whaling Statistics, the Norwegian Whaling 
Commission, and The Norwegian Whaling Gazette. 

Tourists do not yet visit Sandefjord as frequently as they do the 
fjords of Western Norway, but a look at this seat of a great sea in- 
dustry is rewarding. Inspection should begin with the Whale Mu- 
seum, the generous benefaction of Consul Lars Christensen. In front 
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The Whale Museum 


of the Museum stands the statue of Consul Christensen’s father, 
Christen Christensen, who started whaling in the Antarctic. The ex- 
hibits inside the Museum are as exciting as reading Moby Dick. Here 
one can study whale carcasses and foetuses, portraits and bronzes of 
heroes of the whaling industry, paintings and photographs of famous 
whaling craft, and stuffed penguins and Arctic animals like the walrus 
and the seal that are all related to the life of the whalers. 

In the harbor of Sandefjord in summer the great whaling factory 
ships, as large as ocean liners, ride at anchor, and across the fjord lie 
the fleets of “catchers” which tow the whales to the factory ship. 

Norwegians were not the only pioneers in whaling. The Biscayans 
used to outstrip them, as did also the Dutch, English, Germans, Fri- 
sians, and then the Americans. The reign of Norway over the whales 
dates from two technical revolutions. In 1868 Svend Foyn of T¢éns- 
berg invented the harpoon gun with an-explosive shell which took the 
place of the old hand harpoon. In 1905 Christen Christensen con- 
structed a factory ship, the Admiralen, the first to be sent to the Ant- 
arctic Ocean which is now the happy hunting ground of Norwegian 
whaling. Thus there were two “fathers of Norwegian whaling.” 

“Pelagic Whaling” is the name given to whaling operations that 
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are entirely conducted on the high seas without recourse to land bases. 
This kind of whaling began in 1927 when the Lancing of Larvik went 
to the Antarctic provided with a ramp up which the whale is slid to 
the deck of the factory ship where it is treated while the ship is in the 
open sea. Now factory ships are as independent as the viking galleys 
of old. In the winter of 1930-1931 forty-one of these floating factories 
were in Antarctica. 

In addition to vats for boiling the blubber these ships have vats for 
boiling the flesh and the bones. No part of the whale is now thrown 
away. A factory ship can produce three thousand barrels or five 
hundred tons a day. 

Lars Christensen owns three of the Norwegian factory ships: the 
Thorshévdi, the Thorshammer, and the Thorshavet. Anders Jahre 
owns two: Kosmos III and Kosmos IV (I and II were lost in the 
war). Five other Norwegians or Norwegian companies operate one 
ship each. Torger Moe of Sandefjord, President of the Federation 
of Norwegian Whaling Companies, is the owner of the beautiful Sir 
James Clark Ross, named after the British Polar explorer. 

The largest factory ship in the world does not put in at Sandefjord, 
although it belongs to a Norwegian. It is the Abraham Larsen, a war 
prize from Germany now owned by the Union Whaling Company of 
Durban, South Africa, of which Abraham Larsen is the director. This 
ship has a dead weight capacity of 28,494 tons. 

Fearing that the whales might be exterminated due to the opera- 
tions of many nations which included Japan, Germany, and the Soviet 
Union, the Norwegians in 1932 set up a rationing agreement, and in 
1934 the Government passed an act restricting the whaling season 
south of 50° South to the months of December to March. All foreign 
companies agreed to this restriction excepting Germany and Japan. 
In 1937 the first International Whaling Convention met in London 


A Fleet of Catchers 





ANTARCTIC WHAL 


WHALERS ALL 


Top: Lars and Christen Christensen. Inset: Captain of “Thorshgvdi” and Winge 
Sorensen (former president of the Norwegian Whaling Association). Below: The 
Director and the President of the Federation of Norwegian Whaling Companies, 


Harald B. Paulsen and Torger Moe. 
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and effected an agreement which held in the three years preceding 
World War II. In the season of 1937-1938 the number of barrels of 
whale oil reached an all-time world high of 3,250,064 barrels. During 
the war whaling operations were suspended, and half of Norway’s 
whaling fleet was destroyed. 

In 1944 the International Whaling Convention meeting again in 
London limited the annual Pelagic catch to 16,000 blue-whale units. 
A “blue-whale unit” is defined as either one blue whale or two fin 
whales or two-and-one-half humpback whales or six sei whales. Sperm 
whales are not included; they are polygamous and as yet do not need 
restrictions to protect their more numerous offspring from extinction. 
Other whales are monogamous and produce only one baby every 
two years. 

In 1946 the International Whaling Commission met in Washing- 
ton. Twelve contracting nations were signatories, and four nations 
signed later. The 1950 Commission met in Oslo. This world organiza- 
tion is a product of the international vision of Norway, the nation 
that gave the League of Nations one of its presidents and the United 
Nations its Secretary General. 

Each whale catch is reported weekly by radio to Sandefjord, and 
when the 16,000 blue-whale units have been caught in Antarctica the 
fleets are ordered home. So conscientiously is the rationing agree- 
ment kept that in 1949-1950 the total catch was 16,062.1 units, only 
62.1 above the ceiling! 6,168 were blue whales, 18,061 fin whales, 2,117 
humpbacks, 101 sei whales, and 2,570 sperm whales, according to the 
exact statistics of Harald B. Paulsen, director of the International 
Bureau at Sandefjord. 

Whaling requires courage, imagination, and considerable skill, and 
the rewards are happily very handsome. The earnings “integer” of.a 
gunner is kr. 28,750. This 
is based on the assump- 
tion that a gunner shall 
shoot whales giving a cer- 
tain quantity of whale oil. 

This quantity is called 
“bonus basis.” If a gun- 
ner does not harpoon his 
bonus basis his earnings 
will be less, but it usually 
happens that he exceeds 
the bonus basis and earns 
more than his “integer.” Hoisting on Board 
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The income of the best gunner in the 1949-1950 season was about kr. 
100,000—worth in 1950 some $15,000. The average earnings of the 
gunners were about kr. 38,000. Despite high taxes a Norwegian whale 
gunner can afford to relax half the year and watch his wife do the do- 
mestic work of the family! More often he takes for himself a profitable 
part-time job on shore. 


Slicing the Carcass 


Honor 


By Harry BEHN 
EMPERED in embers honor is ready 
For bitter battle and no redress, 
Ready for battle as ready to slumber 
Between lovers wakeful and body’s desire. 


Metal in furnace burned not so hotly 
As the two hungers honor unweds. 


Better the dead ash than undying 
Steel between lovers, kinder is death. 





New College Buildings 


DESIGNED BY LANG AND RAUGLAND, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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ST. OLAF COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA: THE 
O. E. ROLVAAG LIBRARY 


This library building is of Norman-Gothic design and provides space for 200,000 
volumes. It has a reading room, several class rooms, a post office, and a book store. 
The archives of the Norwegian-American Historical Association are housed on the 
third floor. 


Gneappemametiei 
LUTHER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LIBRARY, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Built to accommodate 150,000 volumes this library may be expanded to house an 


additional 30,000. It contains also an auditorium, kitchen, faculty lounge, seminar 
rooms, faculty offices, and a small chapel. 





ST. OLAF COLLEGE: HARALD THORSON HALL 


This men’s dormitory accommodates 214 students in double and single study bed- 
rooms. Its location on top of a hill gives it a commanding view of the surrounding 
valley. 


AUGSBURG COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MINNEAPOLIS: SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


The clean lines of contemporary architecture and simple interior design are here 
‘ombined to produce a beautiful yet practical structure. Glass blocks of vision strips 
ire used for maximum lighting. The aluminum cross is illuminated at night to em- 
vhasize the Christian education offered here. 





Help for Hand Workers 


ESIGNS and inventions of 
LD Swedish origin have contrib- 

uted much to the better life in 
America. Swedish ballbearings have 
eased somewhat the jumpiness of our 
traffic. The safety match has reduced 
fire insurance. The Swedish Sofia girl 
gymnasts who tour America almost 
every other year are teaching us 
rhythm in our muscular life. One thing 
we have not yet learned from Sweden 
is the national encouragement of 
handicrafts and personal ingenuity in 
design. It is true that we do have 
thousands of local knitting associa- 
tions and sewing circles. The Garden 
Clubs of America do train us in the 


Course in Upholstering 


affectionate care of flowers. Again, we 
give prizes for music, and for mechani- 
cal inventions that may prove profita- 
ble for war or for industry. But there 
is no school in America that teaches 
all manner of handiwork and no na- 
tionwide federation of master crafts- 
men. 

Sweden has all these. Sweden has not 
only efficient labor unions but effective 
employer federations. Sweden also has 
its associations of master craftsmen. 
This is a leftover of the best features 
of the old guild system with its char- 


tered apprentices. There are associa- 
tions to encourage original design not 
only in home needlework and silver- 
smithing, but in everything manufac- 
tured in the factories of Sweden. 


Metal Craftsmen 


One facet of the Swedish handicrafts 
that have “Swedish 
and Swedish design in general famous 
the world over is the institution that 
crowns the heights of Glasbruksklippan 
overlooking the city of Stockholm. In 
front of it rises the graceful statue of 
Kraka, daughter of the valkyrie Bryn- 
hildr, famous in legend for the ingenu- 
ity of her dress and “make-up.” A re- 


made Modern” 
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Course in Bookbinding 





HELP FOR HAND WORKERS 


Special Course in Graining 


production of this marble statue ap- 
peared recently as the frontispiece of 
THE ReE- 
view. The tensile brick walls of the 
castle of handicrafts and its stream- 
lined corridors 
Modern.” 
Statens Hantverksinstitut, or, in 
other words, “The Swedish .Govern- 
ment Institute for Independent Master 
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are indeed “Swedish 


Craftsmen in Hand Trades, Arts, and 


Crafts” is, broadly speaking, the equiv- 


alent of what universities and other re- 
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search institutions are to big industry. 
The average age of those participat- 
ing in these courses was, in 1949, 37 
years. The number of the participat- 
ing masters or foremen the same year 
was 7,000, that is, one out of every 
thousand of Sweden’s people. More 
than a thousand experts from the eco- 
nomic life in Sweden have, in the course 
of years, assisted as teachers and in- 
structors at the different courses of 
the institute. The number of trades- 
men active in small enterprises in 
Sweden amounts to 470,000. It has 
been estimated that every seventh 
Swede directly or indirectly depends 
for his livelihood on the production ca- 
pacity of handicrafts and small in- 
dustry. The total value of this produc- 
tion amounts to one billion dollars an- 
nually. 

The Director of this institute of 
hand work and its zealous apostle is 
Dr. Ragnar Schlyter, sometime Fellow 
of The American-Scandinavian Foun- 


Director Schlyter Demonstrates a Kansu Yang Bowl. 
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dation. In 1951 Dr. Schlyter made a 
grand tour of American and Canadian 
institutions. Although his institution 
is governmental, it is financed chiefly 
by private contributions from individ- 
uals and industries who respond to the 
effective solicitations of its Director. 
The “students” in this Institute are 
master craftsmen on leave who study 
design, invention, and organization in 
their particular crafts in any of the 
one thousand courses: of two weeks 
that are offered. It is the smaller in- 
dustries that are best served by this 
school. On its twenty-fifth anniversary 
in 1947 the Institute reported that it 
had tutored twenty-five thousand 
craftsmen. These students are not ap- 
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prentices but active craftsmen in the 
trades, who want to become acquainted 
with new manufacturing methods and 
new ideas concerning models and orna- 
mentation. There are school rooms for 
bakers and candlestick makers, for 
painters and automobile mechanics. A 
basement contains a forge and a lab- 
oratory for metal-processing. A quiet 
corner is reserved for watchmakers. 

The interior walls of the Institute 
are lined with paintings, drawings, and 
sculptures showing the history of de- 
sign from the days of the Sumerians 
and the Pharaohs down to the latest 
American gadget. There is every in- 
centive to incite the imagination of the 
man who works with his hands. 


H.G.L. 


Visby—Br Donatp NYLEN 


HE round red sun drops quickly into Baltic sea 
And parting leaves a glowing tinge on sky and walls. 

The roaring waves beat high against the quay, 

Where once a mighty merchant fleet was moored. 

Out from this hill have countless mothers 

Parting sailors waved, and from these shores 

Have anxious eyes oft scanned for that 

First glimpse of homeward brimming sails. 

Visby! That once was mightiest of them all. 

You sent great ships that sailed to distant ports. 

And gathered riches from the world’s store. 

Where is the glory that once gave you fame? 

Behind your limestone walls decays the masterwork of 

Bygone days. Mouldering graves, whose stones cannot be read, 

Remove last traces of the men who gave you fame. 

The Gothic churches where you prayed for cause 

Now stand in shadowy fragments ’gainst the sky. 

The very wall, that held your foes at bay 

Crumbles to dust. Nothing remains. 

New ships now sail the seas that you once claimed, 

Trees and green grass now grow where once your stone held fort. 

New buildings rise on spots you once held dear, 

Only crumbling ruins, the sky, the sea, and the stars, forever. 





Recent Danish Literature 


By HaAkKon STANGERUP 


ONE of the critics mentioned 

in the June article take part 

in the ideological controversy 
going on today between many of Den- 
mark’s literary historians and critics. 
While in the writings of such men as 
Vilhelm Andersen, Roos, and Plesner 
a definite tendency can be observed, 
their critical attacks are never allowed 
to dominate the purely historical and 
aesthetic aspects of their work. 

This controversy, which probably 
gives the best idea of today’s literary 
problems and standpoints, is carried 
on mainly by the active literary critics 
whose writings appear in the daily 
‘newspapers. All the tendencies which 
were seething beneath the surface in 
the period between the two world wars 
have now burst forth as guiding con- 
ceptions and _ cultural principles, 
sharply antagonistic to one another. 
Their protagonists can be divided into 
three groups. To the first belong Tom 
Kristensen and Julius Bomholt, to the 
second Jgrgen Bukdahl and Jacob 
Paludan, and to the third the com- 
munistic critics. 

In the case of Tom Kristensen and 
Julius Bomholt it is mostly a question 
of retrospective scrutiny and mental 
stock-taking. Tom Kristensen has col- 
lected in an imposing volume entitled 
Mellem Krigene (‘‘Between the 
Wars”) his critical articles on the 
authors of the ’twenties and ’thirties, 
while Julius Bomholt has wound up 
ten years of critical writing by pub- 
lishing his most important reviews and 
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articles in three volumes, Nordiske 
Profiler (“Scandinavian Profiles’’), 
Kulturproblemer (“Cultural Prob- 
lems”), and F¢r Stormen (“Before the 
Storm’). In Tom Kristensen’s selec- 
tion most of the modernistic tides 
which flowed between the two wars can 
be followed from flood to ebb. In Bom- 
holt’s books we can see his development 
toward the freer humanism that the 
looming war awakened in him. 

Thus, while Kristensen and Bomholt 
look backward, taking no direct part 
in the actual controversy, Jacob Pa- 
ludan and Jérgen Bukdahl are actively 
engaged in it. Paludan’s progress from 
an isolated position before the last 
war to one in the midst of today’s bat- 
tle is surprising but not incompre- 


hensible. His novels have always con- 
tained much reflection and have been 
very critical of his time. From the very 
first, it was evident that he was no 
friend of modernity. We meet protests 
against modernism time after time in 
his books. In his great novel Jorgen 


‘ 
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Stein he has written its history. 
Jgrgen Stein is a young Dane living 
during the first war and the years im- 
mediately undaunted 
modernist and proudly independent in- 
dividualist. But the exigencies of life 
rob him of the illusion that any happi- 
ness can result from this attitude. As 
the years pass he becomes more and 
more disillusioned. At last he gives in, 
but his intelligence has not been blunted 
by what he has experienced. Toward 


the end of the book he makes the fol- 


following—an 
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lowing remark to a friend: “Because 
we know nothing there is no reason to 
believe that there is nothing to learn.” 
This remark is the keynote of Paludan’s 
writings during the “thirties and 
*forties, and in 1950 Paludan finally 
proves that Jgrgen Stein was right. 
This is done in two volumes of essays: 
Sggende Aander (“Searching Minds”’) 
and Skribenter paa Yderposter 
(“Writers at Outposts”). Together 
they are his final reckoning with natu- 
ralism. Paludan is one of the very few 
who in the pre-war years looked with 
scepticism on the claim that natural- 
ism had solved the riddle of life on a 
rational and scientific basis. Behind his 
struggle to get at the truth we catch 
glimpses of the lonely battles of such 
men as Anker Larsen, Christian Re- 
ventlow, and Helge Rode. Paludan 
joins this group of protestants, but he 
is a more dangerous antagonist than 
his predecessors. He attacks the nat- 
uralistic universe from within, follow- 
ing its own laws and with its own 
weapons. He has made a discovery 
which, though not new, no other Dane 
has proclaimed so loudly and so bel- 
ligerently. It is that modern natural 
science is no longer convinced that ma- 
terialism is the only and final explana- 
tion of all phenomena, that nature is 
not the whole matter, that over nature 
there.is something higher and that this 
‘something higher” reveals itself to us 
through religion, poetry, and spirit; 
or, in other words, that the finest in- 
tellects, under the influence of reli- 
gious, poetical and very moving spirit- 
ual experiences, come in contact with 
that which is higher than nature. Nat- 
ural science, which began by discard- 


ing belief in a metaphysical principle, 


‘ now stands doubting before the gates 
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of the great mystery. Modernism’s 
faith in the modern world is shaken. 
“Everything is possible, even God is 
possible,” Paludan quotes a Swedish 
humanist as saying. Personally he does 
not go quite so far himself, but he mo- 
bilizes a great many European and 
American scientists and philosophers 
who have investigated the same prob- 
lem. The importance of Paludan’s es- 
says is that they contain accounts of 
all the most significant scientific re- 
search in this field, all of which tends 
to overthrow not natural science but 
a materialism which confounded the 
tools of the trade with the trade itself. 
What Paludan wishes to bring home to 
us is that natural science actually dis- 
cards naturalism as an antiquated and 
short-sighted explanation of life. 
Paludan’s post-war criticism grew 
out of a casual remark made by the 
leading character in his novel of the 
nineteen-twenties. J¢grgen Bukdahl’s 
starting point is to be found in his 
critical writings at the end of the third 
decade and the beginning of the fourth: 
Norsk national Kunst (“Norwegian 
National Art”), Det skjulte Norge 
(“Hidden Norway”), Dansk national 
Kunst (“Danish National Art’), and 
Det moderne Danmark (‘*Modern Den- 
mark”). These four volumes form the 
impressive beginnings of a critical-in- 
tellectual survey of the cultural de- 
velopment of the Scandinavian coun- 
1864 and 1930. The 


work, when it is finished, will include 


tries between 
similar volumes on Sweden, Finland, 
and Iceland and will constitute a 
“Main Currents in Scandinavian Lit- 
erature,” a modern counterpart to 
Georg Brandes’ famous 
“Main The 


threat of National Socialism in the 


European 


Currents.” increasing 
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thirties and at the outbreak of war 
brought Bukdahl’s work to a tempo- 
rary close, while he employed all his 
energy, both as writer and lecturer, in 
the fight against the growing evil. And 
as another totalitarian ideology is 
rampant today, though coming from 
a different quarter, he is still to be 
found in the front line of battle. But 
despite all the interruptions, his mag- 
num opus is being carried on with 
great consistency. The stand he took 
in the ’twenties proved still tenable as 
the years advanced, and it was further 
developed during the years of crises 
and war, so that today it is stronger 
than when he laid the foundations for 
it as a young man. 

In Bukdahl’s writings “national” is 
a key word, “different” is a word of 
praise, and “deep-rooted” an essential 
condition. Therefore, in his “Main 


Currents” he calls attention to books 
written in the new Norwegian language 


landsmdl and to Danish home-town 
literature; his presentation embraces 
not only the dominating names of mod- 
ernism but also the often ignored rep- 
resentatives of other and older views. 
There is a much needed revision of the 
cultural ideal in his books. But he has 
not made it with any intention of try- 
ing to turn back the hands of the clock. 
Though nationalistic, he is no chauvin- 
ist; he applauds the idea of Scandi- 
navian unity but he wants it built upon 
full national independence for each 
country. Nothing is to be taken from 
any one of them, but they are all to be 
made richer by pooling their resources 
together. Bukdahl is not only a Scan- 
dinavian, he is also a true European. 
“Our goal,” he says, “is the achieve- 
ment of the great European ideals: 
personality and freedom built upon 
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democracy. Scandinavian unity is of 
importance only in so far as it helps 
us to think as Europeans; it must be 
our way of turning the fundamental 
ideas of Europe to account.” 

This is indeed a different world cit- 
izenship than that offered by natural- 
ism and Marxism. Naturalism binds all 
men to the same dreary laws ; Marxism 
makes all cats grey in its dingy twi- 
light. For Bukdahl world citizenship 
means not constraint but freedom, not 
uniformity but personality. His world 
citizenship is a tree with roots that 
draw sustenance from that humanity 
which the nineteenth century liberated 
from superstition and slavery, and 
with a crown stretching towards those 
ideals which for centuries have illumi- 
nated European culture in its burgeon- 
ing, the ideals of the Acropolis, the 
Palatine Hill, and Golgotha: the 
Greek, the Roman, and the Christian: 
freedom, justice, love. 

The Second World War strength- 
ened the anti-naturalistic tendency and 
swelled it to one of the strongest and 
most typical movements of the post- 
war period. While in their day Revent- 
low, Rode, and Anker Larsen were on 
the defensive, Paludan and Bukdahl 
today take the offensive. 

After individualism had received its 
coup de grace in 1914-18, a number of 
attempts were made to restore it again. 
Collectively these were the revolt of 
modern youth, a passing intoxication 
in such heady draughts as scepticism, 
nihilism, the cultivation of instinct— 
all of them escape mechanisms. In the 
midst of this chaos, two authorities 
appeared to give the rootless individ- 
ual a firm basis to stand on. One was 
an old authority, the authority of 
God; the other was a new authority, 
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social fellowship, the authority of the 
socialistic state. Very few accepted the 
old authority, many the new, because, 
in its way, it was an outgrowth of mod- 
ernism and _ naturalism—naturalism 
turned into a political system and even 
claiming to be scientifically grounded. 
Otto Gelsted was the first who, in the 
name of the new authority, lashed out 
at the frivolity and giddiness of the 
younger generation in a challenging 
poem called Reklameskibet (‘‘Propa- 
ganda Ship”). Ever since, he has em- 
ployed his poetry and criticism to dis- 
seminate his communistic viewpoint, 
which has grown stronger and stronger 
with the passing years. Hans Kirk be- 
came his staunch companion at arms. 
But between the two world wars there 
were many intellectuals who showed a 
predilection in that direction. Their 
motto was: Always friends to the left, 
always enemies to fhe right. For a 
time they believed that their love of 
freedom could go hand-in-hand with 
revolutionary communism. The lat- 
ter’s fight against National Socialism 
was looked upon as a fight for freedom, 
a fight in which all liberal-minded 
people could take part. Their fellow- 
ship in arms during the war helped to 
blind them. Not until after the war, 
when the enemy was beaten, were they 
able to see things in their true light. 
Revolutionary communism changed to 
Soviet traditionalism, a new authoritar- 
ian ideology which supported a new 
dictatorship and its imperialistic tend- 
encies. The victorious Russian form 
of communism, with its exaction of 
complete submission, dismayed the 
former sympathizers and brought dis- 
order in their ranks. Today most of 
the old leftists feel that their allegiance 
is on the side of freedom. This falling 





by the wayside, as the communists see 
it, has resulted in mutual bitterness 
and recrimination. We are still in the 
midst of it in 1951. But the end is in 
sight. Of the once large, heterogeneous 
flock of communist sympathizers, a 
small, blindly faithful group of Stalin- 
ists, who are willing to go to any 
lengths to keep step with their leaders 
and preserve their faith, is all that is 
left. Today communism is a matter of 
faith rather than of political ideology. 
There are only a few believers where 
before there were many reasoners. But 
their faith is unshakable and their soli- 
darity inviolate. 

Otto Gelsted is still one of them, but 
the cultural-political key position has 
been handed over to Hans Kirk, who is 
now the official chastiser and party 
whip, who demands that literature be 
put at the service of the party and 
world revolution, who denounces the 
wayward and praises the faithful with 
all the malignant ardor of an isolated 
critical talent. 

Sven Moller Kristensen, doctor of 
philology and author of a two-volume 
book on Digteren og Samfundet (“The 
Writer and Society”), a sociological 
study of literature, is more balanced in 
his criticism. He is also the author of 
a book on modern American literature 
in which he dwells particularly on 
American self-criticism. Though the 
book is liberally sprinkled with com- 
munistic viewpoints, it is still a valu- 
able and well-informed volume. A fer- 
vid account of Soviet principles for in- 
tellectual success is found in Erik 
Hoskjer’s “Soviet Literature.” The 
gist of his lecture is that the goal to 
strive for is a “consciously ideological! 
production of fiction . . . which can be 
counted on to be read by a real mass 
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public.” He denounces formalistic and 
aesthetic viewpoints. The truth, he 
says, is to be found in the proclama- 
tion of socialistic realism made at the 
Authors’ Congress in Moscow in 1934. 
There is only one worthy form of lit- 
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erature: optimistic, unfaltering, com- 
munistie realism, glorifying the state. 
Here we have modernism and natural- 
ism merging into communistic conserv- 
atism and Marxistic evangelism—a log- 
ical termination of the entire movement. 


(To be continued) 


Hakon Stangerup, Danish literary critic, has been appointed lecturer in the 
history of civilization in Handelsh¢jskolen (Institute of Business Administration) 
in Copenhagen. 


The Nix 


By Erix JOHAN STAGNELIUS 


Translated from the Swedish by Andrew Hilen and Sverre Arestad 


VENING gilds the sky’s expanse, 
The elves upon the meadow dance, 
His harp the laurelled Nix doth play 


In the silver riverway. 


A little lad amongst the willows 


Rests on violet-scented pillows, 


Hears the water-rush of springs, 


In the silent evening sings: 


“Poor old man, why do you play? 


Can it drive your 


‘ares away? 


Though you cheer the woodland wild, 
You will never be God’s child! 


The moonlit nights of Paradise, 


Eden’s flowered plains and skies, 


Angels that in heaven be, 


These your eye will never: see.” 


Tears the old man’s visage lave, 


Down he dives beneath the wave. 


No more his harp the Nix doth play 


In the silver riverway. 





Hamilton Holt 


THE Trustees of The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
sustained an irreparable loss by the death of Hamilton Holt 
on April 24, 1951. Hamilton Holt was the only remaining 'Trus- 

tee who had signed the charter of the Foundation in 1911. For forty 
years he had served the Foundation wisely and generously and from 
1921 to 1925 as its President. When he was editor of The Independent 
he explained to the world the function of the Foundation as a sponsor 
of intellectual interchange between nations. As a lecturer in all the 
chief cities of America, he urged the establishment of an international 
police force, an idea dear to the dreams of many Scandinavian states- 
men and not yet fully realized. 

As an educator he was a pioneer and, during quarter of a century 
as president of Rollins College in Florida, he revived in America the 
Socratic method of educing by dialogue between teacher and student 
patterns of education in the mind of the student as has been done in the 
folk high schools of Scandinavia. His friendly enthusiasm and gener- 
ous philosophy has stimulated the work of the Foundation and its inter- 
change of students and publications in the English-speaking and Scan- 
dinavian countries. In the last months of his invalidism he twice drove 
four hours from his ancestral home at Woodstock, Connecticut to New 
York to address the Foundation: at its fortieth anniversary dinne! 
and again at the annual meeting of the Foundation. The eloquenc« 
and the gracious benediction of his last messages will not be forgotten 


H. G. L. 
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ConVERSATIONS by 

Danish and American 

representatives on the 

defense of Greenland 

began on March 27 

in Copenhagen and 

lasted just one month. 

MAPK |" Danish delega- 

DEN tion was headed by 

C. A. C. Brun, Direc-: 

tor of the Danish Foreign Office and 

the American by Ambassador Eugenie 
Anderson. 

On April 27 an agreement for the 
joint defense of Greenland against 
the threat of attack or invasion was 
signed by Ambassador Anderson and 
Ole Bjgrn Kraft, the Danish Foreign 
Minister. The new arrangement re- 
places that entered into at Washing- 
ton on April 9, 1941, between Danish 


Ambassador Henrik Kauffmann and the 


United States Government and ratified 
by the Danish Government following 
the liberation of the country. It pro- 
vides for the mutual use and operation 
of Greenland’s defense facilities by 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The agreement is the 
outcome of a request by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization that the 
defense installations in Greenland be 
made available to the North Atlantic 
countries “in the common defense of 
Greenland and the rest of the North 


Atlantic area.” Danish sovereignty is 
fully and explicitly realized in the 
avreement, and, in recognition of that 
fact, the North Atlantic Pact nations 
‘commended that a Danish officer be 


given supreme command of the local 
defenses of the island. 

The main provisions of the agree- 
ment are as follows: 

1. The naval station at Grgnnedal, 
now operated by the United States, 
will be taken over and operated by 
Denmark, with the United States and 
other North Atlantic Pact countries 
receiving “certain rights of access” to 
the port. 

2. As the needs arise, defense areas 
will be established for joint operation 
by the United States and Denmark, 
but with the actual command being 
decided upon periodically. 

3. Mutual assistance will be pro- 
vided in “‘various fields,” such as move- 
ment on land, at sea, and in the air, 
on geodetic surveys, and meteorologi- 
cal research. 

4. United States troops will be ex- 
empt from customs duties and taxes, 
and jurisdiction over them will be spe- 
cially arranged with the Danish au- 
thorities. 

The new agreement will remain in 
force for the duration of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, with the possibility 
of amendments in the meantime. The 
North Atlantic Treaty has no termina- 
tion date, but a member may withdraw 
after twenty years by giving a year’s 
notice that it is denouncing the treaty. 

The Danish Folketing on June 1 
overwhelmingly approved the Danish- 
United States treaty of April 27, pro- 
viding for the common defense of 
Greenland. As was to be expected, the 
Communists (7) abstained. The treaty 
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went into effect as of June 8, when the 
Danish Embassy at Washington noti- 
fied the U.S. Department of State that 
it had been passed by both Houses of 
the Danish Parliament. 


“THe Nortu Ariantic Pact has 
become the central point in Denmark’s 
foreign policy,” Foreign Minister Ole 
Bjgrn Kraft declared in a major 
speech in the Danish Folketing on 
May 18 submitting thé Government’s 
proposal for a parliamentary resolu- 
tion on the defense of Greenland in 
accord with the agreement signed in 
Copenhagen on April 27 between the 
governments of Denmark and _ the 
United States providing for the joint 
defense of the island under the North 
Atlantic Pact. It was natural, the 
Foreign Minister said, to present to 
the Folketing an account of the vari- 
ous joint measures which had been 
taken by the Atlantic Pact powers, in- 
cluding Denmark. “The Atlantic Pact 
is so far the greatest political decision 
which the democratic states have taken 
in postwar days,” Mr. Kraft said. “It 
will assume importance not only with 
regard to its main purpose—to secure 
the peace and protect the member 
states against aggression—but also in 
the entire field of cooperation among 
the democracies. It is an expression 
of the new reality which has risen after 
the war. Stern necessity has evoked 
it. But in line with other efforts in the 
same direction, as for instance the 
formation of the Council of Europe, 
it will usher in a new historic epoch in 
which the countries will be led steadily 
closer together and jointly will be 
called upon to solve tasks which here- 
tofore they would have had to tackle 
singly. In many ways it demands a 
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new attitude, a new understanding of 
the world as it is. The days of isola- 
tion are gone forever. Our foreign 
policy must be viewed from that angle, 
and the decisions which we have taken 
spring from this evaluation of reality.” 


Earzty 1x Apri general elections 
were held to the Landsting (Upper 
House) in about one-half of the coun- 
try. Compared to the general election 
for the Folketing (Lower House) in 
September, 1950, there were no appre- 
ciable changes in the polls of the polit- 
ical parties. 

Following the elections the composi- 


tion of the Danish Landsting is: 


Social Democrats 33 
Liberals Q2 
Conservatives 12 
Radical Liberals 6 
Justice Union (Single Tax) 
Communists 

Faroe Islands 


Kine Freperik AND QuEEN INGRID 
in May made the first state visit of 
Danish royalty to Great Britain since 
1914. On May 8 thousands of cheer- 
ing spectators in the streets of London 
greeted the royal couple on an occa- 
sion that was marked by friendliness 
despite its high formality. 

In the evening, at a banquet at 
Buckingham Palace, King Frederik 
and King George VI exchanged toasts 
and declared that Denmark and Bri- 
tain would stand firm together under 
the North Atlantic Treaty alliance 
against the threat to peace. Acknow!- 
edging the ties of blood between the 
royal families of the two countries, 
which have existed for 1,000 year-, 
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King George said the United Kingdom 
and Denmark “stand now united in a 
solemn bond to defend our cherished 
ideals.” 

At London’s Guild Hall they were 
greeted by the Lord Mayor. The Dan- 
ish King was deeply moved when he 
spoke words of thanks for the recep- 
tion accorded the Queen and himself 
and paid tribute to the ancient city. 
King Frederik touched on common 
problems. “The economy of Britain 
and Denmark is in a large measure 
dependent on foreign trade and our 
postwar problems are in many respects 
of the same kind. We in Denmark have 
always relied upon the sense of justice 
and good will of the Britons when we 
try to solve our problems, economic as 
well as political. The extent of trade 
between our two countries has for 
many years been of great importance 
to both countries, and it is my sincere 
hope that our commercial relations 
may be maintained and strengthened 
by common understanding.” King 
Frederik spoke of the North Atlantic 
Pact and in that connection said that 
the defense must rest on a foundation 
of sound economy. 

In a ceremony dating from 1348, 
King Frederik was installed on May 8 
as a Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter by King George in the 
throne room of Windsor Castle. On 
May 9 the Danish King and Queen 
were hosts to the British King and 
(Jueen at a dinner in the Danish Em- 
bassy, and the following day they 
visited the Festival of Britain. On May 
11 they started the return trip to 
Denmark. 


DanisH Prime Minister Erik Erik- 
n at a political meeting on June 3 


a 


said that the Landsting (Upper 
House) while a cozy assembly was no 
longer in keeping with the times. He 
thought that an overwhelming major- 
ity in Parliament favored a new Con- 
stitution and—come peace to work it 
out—he thought it could soon be ac- 
complished. Parliamentary chairmen 
of the political parties met on June 12 
with Premier Eriksen and Foreign 
Minister Ole Bjgrn Kraft to discuss 
the appointment of a new Constitu- 
tional Commission of 21 members. 


Dr. Pout N¢ruvunp, director of the 
National Museum of Denmark, archae- 
ologist and author, died in Copenhagen 
on May 7, after undergoing an opera- 
tion. His age was 62. He was the leader 
of many archaeological expeditions to 
Greenland to investigate traces of an- 
cient Norsemen. 

Born in Slagelse, Dr. N¢rlund stud- 
ied at the University of Copenhagen, 
and joined the staff of the National 
Museum in 1917. He had been secre- 
tary of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Historical Monuments of Den- 
mark and a member of the editorial 
staff of Acta Archaeologica. His books 
included “Buried Norsemen of Her- 
jolfsnes,” ‘Norse Ruins of Gardar,” 
“Brattahllid,” “Viking Settlers in 
Greenland” and “Romanesque Wall 
Paintings.” 


At THE THIRD Evropean CONGRESS 
of Minorities, which opened on June 
8 at Christiansborg Palace in Copen- 
hagen, a major political point was the 
demand of the Danish South Slesvigers 
for the right to exercise national self- 
determination. A speaker was the Hon- 
orary President of the European Coun- 
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cil for Minorities and National Groups, 
Danish Foreign Minister Ole Bjgrn 
Kraft. He stressed Denmark’s time- 
honored democracy and Danish respect 
for human rights and pointed to the 
Convention on Human Rights drafted 
by the Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe, which says that 
adherence to a minority must not give 
rise to discrimination. 

The Congress was attended by 60 
delegates representing -13 minorities 
and was opened by M. André Voisin 
of the French Federalist Movement, 
who, in his opening speech, stressed 
that the purpose of the organization 
is to secure the natural rights of the 
minorities in a manner that will respect 
the unity of Europe. 

The Congress adjourned on June 9 
after passing a resolution on the estab- 
lishment of a European Court to settle 
issues between states and their national 
minorities. It also decided to establish 
exchange on a cultural basis among 
the minorities and to open a Minorities 
Information Service in Copenhagen 
under the direction of Per Thaulow. 


A YouncG stork on the chicken farm 
of Axel Andersen in Sivested, Jutland, 
is believed to be the first stork ever 
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hatched in an incubator. Its parents 
didn’t get along very well. During one 
of their. marital battles one of their 


eggs was pushed out of the nest atop the 
barn, rolled down the thatch roof and 
landed unbroken in a soft spot. Con- 


finement and accouchement was in the 
incubator. Mr. Andersen now wonders 
how to teach the orphan to fly so it 
will be able to join other storks when 
they leave Denmark in the fall for their 
annual vacation in Egypt. 


Ocroser 12, 1951 will mark 150 
years since Peder Blicher Olsen was ac- 
credited Denmark’s first diplomatic 
representative to the United States. 
King Christian VII appointed Blicher 
Olsen Minister-Resident and Consul 
General in the U.S.A. in November 
1800. In July 1801 he arrived at Phila- 
delphia, but owing to President Jeffer- 
son’s absence he was unable to present 
his credentials until October 12. The 
presentation took place in Washing- 
ton, which had been made the capital 
the previous year. 

Ten years later, on January 5, 181T, 
the first American Minister to Den- 
mark, George Irving, was accredited 
in Copenhagen, where since 1792 there 
had been a consul. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS 
landed in Iceland on 
May 7 in accordance 
with a treaty of de- 
fense between the 
United States and 
Iceland which was dis- 
at the same 
time. These military 
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ICE we closed 
precautions were taken as part of the 
military preparations of the Atlantic 
Pact nations, as it was felt that the 
total defenselessness of Iceland might 
invite invasion and endanger the se- 
curity of that country and its peaceful 
neighbors. 

The number of the American troops 
in Iceland has not been disclosed but 
is to be determined by the Icelandic 
Government. It is believed that the 
main base occupied by them will be 
Keflavik Airport, while contingents 
will be stationed at one or two other 
places and two or three radar stations 
are to be built in the northern or east- 
ern part of the country. 

This development, causing little sur- 
prise to the Icelanders in spite of offi- 
cial silence preceding the landing, was 
quietly received in Iceland. The Com- 
munists tried to arouse opposition but 
have had little or no success. 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION has _ re- 
flected the world wide trend to rising 
prices, while local economic measures 
have further raised the cost of living. 
This led to labor protests and strike 
action, as some twenty unions came 
out with their 8,000 members in May, 
demanding a bonus for the high cost 

f living. The strike lasted only two 

iys before a general settlement was 
made. 
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THE wiInTER of 1950-1951 was the 
most severe during this century in Ice- 
land, with heavy snow and gales, es- 
pecially in the north and northeast. 
Farmers in these areas suffered great 
hardships and hay had to be shipped 
to them on a large scale. In many in- 


stances supplies were dropped from 
airplanes. 


VaTNAJOKULL, the largest glacier in 
Iceland—and Europe—, was again in 
the news this spring. The Review has 
reported the crash of an airliner and 
the sensational rescue of the crew from 
the glacier last year. At that time the 
U.S. Air Force gallantly made an at- 
tempt to rescue by landing a skiplane 
on the icecap, but the plane could never 
take off. Now an Icelandic airline has 
bought this plane and in the spring 
sent an expedition with a bulldozer up 
the glacier, found the plane, dug it 
out of yards of snow, and pulled it 
down the glacier slopes, more accessible 
now as they were covered by winter 
snow. The plane turned out to be in 
fine condition after being buried in 
snow all winter, and was flown to 
Reykjavik. All this has caught the 
fancy of Hollywood, which has bought 
rights to base a motion picture on these 
adventures. 

French and Icelandic scientists have 
also visited Vatnajékull, in a less spec- 
tacular way. They made numerous 
scientific measurements and observa- 
tions, and found the glacier to be on 
the average 1800-2400 feet thick, while 
maximum measured thickness was over 
3000 feet and solid ice. 


Tue University or Icexanp cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary on June 
17. The University was founded on the 
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centenary of Jén Sigurdsson in 1911 
and now has 620 students. The number 
of students, teachers, buildings, and 
other facilities has greatly increased 
in the last few years. 

Among the interesting events of the 
academic year ending this spring were 
the visits of two Harvard professors. 
First came Professor Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock, who gave a lecture on “Cur- 
rents in American Literature since 
1920,” and a few weeks later Professor 
Taylor Starck, who lectured on Ameri- 
can Universities and Harvard Univer- 
sity. Both lecturers were warmly wel- 
comed. 

Rector Alexander Johannesson of 
the University was invited on a lecture 
tour of French Universities this spring. 
He lectured on the origin of language 
in Paris, Caen, and Grenoble. 


Tuis Sprine it was disclosed that 
29,314 Icelanders were entered in the 
country’s schools or studying abroad. 
Of these 19,000 were in the compulsory 
grades and 620 at the University. 
There were 415 Icelanders studying 
abroad—125 in Denmark, 70 in Swe- 
den, 61 in Britain, 50 in the United 
States, 50 in Norway, 22 in France, 
and a smaller number in several other 
countries. 


MarsHatt arp to Iceland now 
amounts to $20,700,000. The latest 
project to be undertaken is a large 
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fertilizer plant to be built by Ameri- 
Dr. 


Charles O. Brown, Chemical Engineer, 


‘an engineers. Two of these, 
and Mr. G. E. Sonderman of Sing- 
master and Beyer, have been in Iceland 
preparing the project. They expressed 
their belief in the future of large scale 
industry in Iceland based on abundant 


waterpower. 


AN 
held in the National Museum in Rey- 


AMERICAN BOOK EXHIBIT Was 
kjavik in April. One hundred volumes, 
selected by the American Institute of 
Arts, 


admired. 


Graphic exhibited and 


greatly 


were 
The 


opened at a ceremony where the speak- 


exhibit was 


ers were the American Minister Mr. 
C. B. Dawson, and Professor Porkell 


Jdéhannesson. 


the 
Nordic breast stroke tournament. This 


A NOVEL SPORTS EVENT is 
is not a competition of star performers 
but a mass performance of all the 
Scandinavian nations. Each has been 
allotted a number of people who should 
be able to swim 200 meters, and each 
is striving to reach or surpass its 
quota. The first man to swim the 200 
meters in Iceland was the Minister of 
Education Mr. Bjorn Olafsson, and 
participants have so far included chil 
dren aged seven and men of almost 
eighty. Swimming is now compulsory) 
in Icelandic schools. 
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ConTINUING WORLD 
TENSION during the 
second quarter of 
1951 was reflected in 
a number of measures 
to strengthen Nor- 
way’s defence, among 
wy them a_ proposition 
forwarded in Parlia- 
ment in early April 
outlining the preparedness program 
which the Government plans to realize 
during the 1951-1952 fiscal year. In 
addition to the 700 million kroner for 
regular and extraordinary defence ex- 
penditures, another 50 million kroner 
was requested for the coming budget 
period. 





In Earty May with the announce- 
ment that Oslo and Copenhagen had 
been chosen as permanent headquarters 
for Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces 
in northern Europe, Norwegian De- 
fence Minister Jens C. Hauge expressed 
his wholehearted approval of the 
choice. “*Northern Europe,” he said, 
“will now have a joint command system 
which can initiate action immediately 
in case our part of the world should 
be exposed to attack.” When asked 
whether the establishment of the 
Northern Command Headquarters in 
Oslo would affect present policy re- 
garding foreign military bases in Nor- 
way, the Defence Minister declared 
that “Norwegian authorities have re- 
peatedly stated that as long as Nor- 
way is not attacked or exposed to 
threats of attack, no foreign powers 
would be permitted to establish bases 
‘or their armed forces in Norwegian 
erritory.” 
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DuRING THE SECOND WEEK OF APRIL, 
Parliament approved the Finance Com- 
mittee majority report on proposed 
Norwegian economic policies for the 
1951-1952 fiscal year. The Govern- 
ment-sponsored program calls for limi- 
tation of capital investments, a 10 per 
cent increase in industrial production, 
higher labor productivity, anti-infla- 
tion measures, and a speeded defence 
program. Prior to this vote, Parlia- 
ment had unanimously passed a meas- 
ure increasing the general sales tax 
from 614 to 10 per cent. Of the result- 
ing 300 million kroner in increased rev- 
enues, 230 million will be used to cover 
extraordinary defence expenditures, 
while 50 million kroner will defray liv- 
ing allowances to civil service em- 
ployees. Increased allowances and in- 
come tax adjustments will help com- 
pensate for increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, especially where families with small 
incomes are concerned. 


Propuction statistics for Febru- 
ary indicate that Norwegian industrial 
output reached the highest ever for 
that particular month. Based on 1938, 
industrial production increased from 
147 points in January to 165 the fol- 
lowing month. Last year’s February 
index was 155 points or 10 points lower 
than this year. The rise was particu- 
larly notable for the export industries 
where February production was set at 
174 points or a full 20 points above 
similar figures for February 1950. Ex- 
port statistics for the same month show 
that Norway’s sales to foreign markets 
totalled 300 million kroner, the highest 
export value ever recorded for a single 
month! Coincidental with the rise in 
exports there was a considerable drop 
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in Norway’s imports: 353 million 
kroner compared with January’s rec- 
ord high imports of 401 million kroner. 
Excess of imports over exports in Feb- 
ruary was but 53 million kroner—the 
lowest on record in many years. 
According to the Norwegian Bureau 
of Central Statistics there has been a 
striking improvement in Norway’s bal- 
ance of payments during the first 
quarter of 1951. Thanks mainly to 
greatly expanded exports and to in- 
creased earnings by the merchant ma- 
rine the payment balance deficit for 
the first quarter was but 40 million 
kroner. Corresponding figures for the 
last two quarters of 1950 averaged 
125 million kroner per quarter. 
Despite these improvements, however, 
the cost of living has continued to rise. 
On March 15 living costs were at 115 
points, 1.7 points above the level which 
according to agreement would presage 
a wage increase for Norwegian work- 
ers. The cost of living, which rose only 
2.9 per cent from April 1945 to Sep- 
tember 1949, has shown a marked up- 
swing since March 1950. The cost of 
essentials has risen a full 14.1 points 
since that date. This sharp rise is at- 
tributed mainly to the effects of rear- 
mament, subsidy cuts, currency deval- 
uation, and higher import prices. 


Tue Norwecian AMERICAN CHAM- 
BER OF CommeERcE, New York City, 
recently opened an Oslo Branch Office. 
Headed by Erik A. Boye the fully 
staffed Norwegian office offers N. A. 
C. C. 
formation, advice and guidance on im- 
port/export opportunities, personal 
contacts, and up-to-date market anal- 
yses. 


members first-hand trade in- 
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Another item to brighten the Nor- 
wegian-American trade scene was the 
opening of the Norway Designs for 
Living Sales Exhibition in Chicago on 
May 19. More than ninety of Nor- 
way’s leading arts-and-crafts manu- 
facturers joined in this ground-break- 
ing undertaking. The exhibit, a strictly 
private undertaking launched by two 
Oslo businessmen, Per Tannum and 
Torolf Prytz, concentrated on medium- 
priced quality goods selected from Nor- 
wegian standard production. Accord- 
ing to latest report the exhibit has 
been found so successful that it will in 
all probability be continued on a semi- 
permanent basis. 


On May 15, Norwegian Prime Min- 
ister Einar Gerhardsen arrived in New 
York for a two-weeks’ visit in the 
United States. The Prime Minister 
was accompanied by Mrs. Gerhardsen 
and by Hans Olav, Press and Public 
Relations Officer of the Norwegian 
Foreign Ministry. Following three 
days in the New York area, where he 
was main speaker at the Norwegian 
Constitution Day Celebration in Brook- 
lyn, the Prime Minister visited a num- 
ber of cities in the Mid-West and the 
Pacific North-West. Returning to 
Washington, D.C. for a number of 
official visits and meetings he was guest 
of President Harry S. Truman on 
May 28. 


A sEconp visit of importance dur- 
ing the second quarter was that paid 
by King Haakon of Norway to Lon 
don during the second week of June. 
During his official stay in the Britis!) 
capital the King was guest of th 
British Royal family. 
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Norway AND THE NETHERLANDS 
have signed a significant agreement 
calling for collaboration on atomic re- 
search for peaceful purposes. Negoti- 
ated by scientists of the two nations 
the agreement provides that the Nether- 
lands will furnish adequate supplies 


of uranium for production of radio- 
active isotopes at the new Norwegian 
uranium reactor at Kjeller. Norway 
on her part will deliver heavy water 
needed by Dutch scientists for non- 
military nuclear research. A six-man 
commission on atomic research consist- 
ing of three Norwegians and three 
Netherlanders is to be established. 


THE FOURTH CoNncREss of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute opened in 
Oslo on June 1. A colorful opening 
ceremony at Akershus Castle was at- 
tended by 107 delegates of theatre or- 
ganizations in 27 countries, King 
Haakon, Crown Prince Olav, members 
of the Government, and foreign diplo- 
mats. At its first plenary session the 
I. T. I. elected theatre manager Axel 
Otto Normann of Norway as its new 
president for 1951-1952. An 8-day 
program included a number of gala 
performances in Oslo theatres, group 
discussions, and lectures. 


AT A RECENT CEREMONY in the Na- 
tional Research Council in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Dr. Harald U. Sverdrup, 
director of the Norwegian Polar In- 
stitute, was awarded the William Bowie 
Medal presented annually by the Amer- 
ican Geophysical Union. Formerly di- 
rector of the Scripps Institute of 
ceanography of the University of 
California (1936-1948), Dr. Sverdrup 
was cited not only as the world’s most 


outstanding oceanographer and a dis- 
tinguished explorer but as an unselfish 
contributor to the advancement of co- 
operative research in geophysics. 


In mip-May the University of Oslo 
held an impressive commencement ex- 
ercise for 84 Norwegians who had been 
awarded the University’s doctor degree 
since 1946. At the same time twenty 
foreign scholars were named honorary 
doctors of the Norwegian university. 
Included among the latter are Pro- 
fessor John F. Fulton, New Haven, 
Connecticut and Professor Carl W. 
Blegen, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


““Norpisk TIpDENDE,” second-largest 
Norwegian language paper in the 
United States, celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary this spring. A special 68- 
page anniversary edition of the Brook- 
lyn paper featured a greeting from 
President Harry S. Truman in which 
he said: “I warmly appreciate the fine 
contribution Nordisk Tidende has 
made in helping those Americans who 
have come to us from Norway fit them- 
selves more easily to the American 
scene. By helping to maintain contact 
with the homeland by Americans of 
Norwegian descent, your paper has 
also contributed to our excellent rela- 
tions with Norway, which are based on 
mutual understanding and respect.” It 
was in connection with this anniversary 
celebration that Nordisk Tidende in- 
vited Norway’s Prime Minister Einar 
Gerhardsen, to be the main speaker 
at the Norwegian Constitution Day 
Commemoration in Brooklyn on May 
17. The present editor-in-chief of 
Nordisk Tidende is Carl S¢yland. 
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Norway’s LARGEsT motion picture 
company, Norsk Film A/S., reports 
that it plans to complete seven new 
films on Norwegian subjects before the 
end of 1951. Six of the new films are 
already in production, including “Es- 
cape from Dakar,” based on war-time 
experiences of Norwegian seamen. A 
list of thirteen films still at the scenario 
or planning stage is headed by a dram- 
atization of Norwegian-American au- 
thor Ole Rglvaag’s “Giants in the 
Earth.” 


Dr. VitHELM BsEeRKNEs, known as 


the father of modern meteorology, died 


in Oslo in early April, at the age of 
89. It was Dr. Bjerknes who in the 
1920’s evolved the wave-theory of 
meteorology which revolutionized pre- 
vious concepts of weather-forecasting. 


SWEDEN’S NEUTRAL- 

ITY is combined with 

a determination to de- 

fend our liberty, said 

the Swedish Prime 

Minister Tage Er- 

ltiestiecaasttees lander in a speech in 

‘™, Copenhagen on April 

SWEDEN 6. It should give no 

cause for misunder- 

standing as to where Sweden belongs 

ideologically. Just as in Hitler’s days 

the Swedish people guarded her democ- 

racy and never concealed their abhor- 

rence of Nazism, so today we regard 

democracy and freedom as essential to 
us. 

Sweden’s defense expenditure is esti- 

mated at nearly 1,400,000,000 kronor 

($280,000,000) this year, the Prime 
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To ALL THOSE CONCERNED with a 
closer cultural exchange between the 
United States and Norway, news of 
the death of O. B. Grimley is associated 
with a sense of irreplaceable loss. Mr. 
Grimley died in Oslo in early June at 
the age of 86. Born in North Dakota 
of Norwegian parents he had lived in 
Oslo since 1920. A major part of his 
lifetime was devoted to the promotion 
of understanding and good-will be- 
tween the United States and Norway. 
For many years he was a most active 
writer, lecturer, historian, and organ- 
izer, writing a number of books includ- 
ing “The New Norway” and “Co- 
operatives in Norway.” In recent years 
Mr. Grimley devoted much of his time 
to preparing plans for an Emigrant 
Museum in Oslo to stress the contribu- 
tions made by Norwegians to their 
adopted country. 


Minister went on, and we believe that 
it will cost a Great Power a good deal 
to break down our defences. 


THE LATE SPRING and the unusually 
deep snow cover caused sudden spring 
floods in South Sweden, resulting in 
extensive damage to roads, bridges, 
railways and real property. In the 
Smaland town of Virnamo, which was 
worst hit, the streets in some places 
were, in the middle of April, covered 
by six feet of water and a state of 
Many 
banks, 
among the inundated areas was the 
Boras textile district, where industries 
were compelled to close down, affect- 
ing 5,000 workers. In many places 
roads, railway banks, and houses wer 


emergency was proclaimed. 


rivers overflowed their and 
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undermined, and the damage is esti- 
mated at several million kronor. 


THE ONLY MaAJor labor conflict dur- 
ing the nationwide negotiations this 
spring for higher wages was settled 
on April 20 when some 30,000 munici- 
pal workers and employees received 
new agreements. In common with most 
other groups of workers, they received 
a wage increase of fifteen to twenty per 
cent, in addition to more favorable 
working hours, and other benefits. The 
settlement meant the cessation of a 
month-long series of nuisance strikes 
which paralyzed streetcar service in 
four of Sweden’s largest cities and 
‘aused work stoppages in certain key 
jobs in Stockholm. The streetcar 
strikes cost the cities large sums—in 
Gothenburg alone it meant a loss of 
one million kronor. Stockholm, buried 
under an unseasonal blanket of snow, 
felt the effect of the strike by poor 
street cleaning service and a shortage 
of meat. 


Russian contracts with Swedish 
firms under the one billion kronor 
credit granted by Sweden in 1946 
totaled 453 million kronor by March 
31, of which goods valued at 201 million 
kronor had been delivered. It is prob- 
able that not more than one-half of 
this credit, which is due to expire on 
December 10, 1951, with one year’s 
respite for certain deliveries, will be 
utilized. 

Regular trade between Sweden and 
the Soviet Union, outside the credit 
agreement, in 1951 is expected to total 
avout 40 million kronor in each direc- 
tion, or approximately the same as for 
1950, according to negotiations con- 
chided in Moscow. This means that 


Russia will maintain the same modest 
position in Sweden’s foreign trade that 
she occupied last year, when the Soviet 
Union and the other Eastern bloc 
countries took no more than 7.3 per 
cent of all Swedish exports and sent 
only 6.6 per cent of Sweden’s total 
imports. Among the Eastern nations, 
Poland occupied the leading place in 
their trade with Sweden, primarily due 
to the large export of Polish coal. 


A new SweptsH Dissenter Law was 
passed on May 19, almost forty years 
after the subject was first broached 
in the Riksdag. Nominally, religious 
freedom has been part of the Swedish 
Constitution since 1809, but some ves- 
tiges of the State Church rule still 
remained. Every Swedish citizen born 
into the State Church as a result of 
his parents’ affiliation was required, 
if he wished to renounce his member- 
ship, to make a formal statement of 
his new affiliation. The new law pro- 
vides for unconditional acceptance of 
renouncement. One of the major new 
provisions is the permission for reli- 
gious orders to found monasteries and 
convents. Another important change 
is the right for priests and ministers 
of churches other than the State 
Church to officiate at marriage cere- 
monies with full legal recognition of 
the contract without a complementary 
civil ceremony. 


THe Swepisu Rikspac in May passed 
a bill making a minimum vacation of 
18 week days a legal requirement for 
all employed in Sweden. The bill rec- 
ommends that at least two weeks be 
taken out consecutively, but provides 
for voluntary arrangements, whereby, 
for instance, the remainder may be 
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summer week-ends. 
Agricultural workers, who have hither- 


distributed over 
to not been included under the same 
regulations as other workers, will now 
benefit from all the advantages of the 
new law. The measure will not take full 
effect until July 1953, as vacations 
are based on time earned during the 
preceding year. 


World Wide 


Crown Prince Carl Gustav, with his 
mother Princess Sibylla, in search of 
Sweden on the globe 
SWEDEN ALREADY fulfilled the 
objectives with regard to trade with 
China, which have given rise to the 
United Nations draft resolution, Min- 
ister Sven Grafstrém, Sweden’s per- 
manent U.N. delegate, stated in the 
United Nations Political Committee on 


May 17, when all member countries 


has 


were urged to stop the export of arms 
and strategically important materiel 
to China and North Korea. In com- 
mon with eight other nations, Sweden 
abstained from voting in the Commit- 
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tee, where the resolution was adopted 
by 45 votes to 0. The following day, 
the recommendation was confirmed in 
the General Assembly by 47 votes to 
0, while eight countries abstained from 
‘asting a ballot. 

No export of implements of war or 
other commodities of strategic impor- 
tance has taken place from Sweden to 
the People’s Republic of China or to 
the territory controlled by the North 
Korean Minister 


Grafstrém, adding that no such export 


authorities, said 
is envisaged under present circum- 
stances. For this reason, he said, the 
Swedish Government is able to state 
that the objectives regarding trade 
with China, on which are based the 
U.N. draft resolution, have already 
been fulfilled by Sweden. The instruc- 
tions of the Swedish Government were 
transmitted to the Swedish United Na- 
tions delegation after meetings in 
Stockholm on May 15 and 17 of the 
Foreign Council, an advisory board, 
on which all democratic parties are 
represented. 

In the opening of his statement, 
Minister referred to the 
declaration given by the Swedish U.N. 


Grafstrém 


delegation earlier this year, when Swe- 
den likewise abstained from voting on 
the Chinese question. This declaration 
pointed out that the Swedish delega- 
tion in December of 1950 had _ been 
instructed to vote for the six-power 
resolution, which noted that Chinese 
forces were conducting military opera- 
tions against the U.N. forces in Korea, 
and called upon China to withdraw her 
troops. The Swedish delegation would 
then also have been able to accept 2 
strengthening of this resolution, where- 
by the U.N. disapproval would have 
been still more clearly expressed. 
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It was then stressed, however, that 
the resolution also contained a deci- 
sion of principle concerning sanctions 
against China. Although the Swedish 
Government could very well under- 
stand the motives behind the proposal, 
it strongly doubted that a collective 
action of this kind would further the 
solution of the Korean problem on a 
basis of negotiations. Since the points 
of view of the Swedish Government 
could not be adequately expressed in 
votes on the different points, the Swed- 
ish delegation had been instructed to 
abstain from voting on the resolution, 
both in part and as a whole. 


DurInG THE BUDGET YEAR 1951- 
1952, between one-fourth and one-fifth 
of total Government expenditures and 
from five to six per cent of the na- 
tional production will be absorbed by 
the Swedish defense, which has been 
strengthened considerably since the 
end of the war and today is regarded 
as the comparatively strongest on the 
Western European Continent. On May 
23, the Riksdag voted 1,253 million 
kronor for defense, at the same time 
authorizing the Government to order 
materiel valued at 448.5 million kronor. 
Total defense expenditures, including 
earmarked funds, are expected to reach 
1,380 million kronor, against 1,240 
millions for the current budget year. 


Tue Swepisu Arr Force observed 
its twenty-fifth anniversary by stag- 


ing the biggest air maneuvers ever seen 
in Sweden. In Gothenburg, on May 27, 
a crowd estimated at 75,000 persons 
saw 170 planes perform formation 
flights and realistic combat operations. 
O June 3, four hundred planes swept 
over Stockholm, where members of the 
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royal family and the Government as 
well as foreign military attachés gath- 
ered on the Girdet drilling ground on 
the outskirts of the capital. More than 
200,000 Stockholmers watched the 
thrilling display, which included fighter 
and attack planes of every type. 
Among them was the Swedish-built jet 
plane, J-29, known as “The Flying 
Barrel,” which can achieve a speed of 
more than 650 miles an hour. 


SwepisH Fuac Day, the national 
festival, was observed on June 6 with 
traditional ceremonies throughout the 
country. In Stockholm, the celebration 
centered in the Stadium, built for the 
1912 Olympic Games, where King 
Gustav VI Adolf for the first time as 
reigning monarch distributed Swedish 
flags to patriotic societies, athletic 
clubs, and other groups. Accompanied 
by his grandson, Crown Prince Carl 
Gustaf, who recently became five years 
old, and the young Prince’s widowed 
mother, Princess Sibylla, the King 
rode from the royal palace in an open 
carriage, drawn by four horses. It was 
followed by a similar vehicle, which 
‘arried Princess Sibylla’s four daugh- 
ters, the Princesses Margaretha, Bir- 
gitta, Desirée, and Christina. Not since 
1945 had Stockholm witnessed a royal 
procession of this kind on Flag Day. 


Tue vALve of Swedish gifts to Ger- 
man children in the postwar period 
has reached the sum of almost $5,000,- 
000, according to the Swedish commit- 
tee which is handling this aid. Gifts 
include clothes and shoes, food and 
medicine, in addition to day nurseries 
and vocational boarding schools in 
Hamburg and Schleswig-Holstein. The 
equipment for the schools has also 
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been collected or produced in Sweden 
in response to country-wide community 
drives. 


A PREHISTORIC sacrificial pond, dat- 
ing back to approximately 3000-2500 
B.c., has been discovered at Hagstad 
in southern Sweden. It is one of the 
earliest relics of prehistoric man found 
in the country. The contents of the 
pond comprise skulls and other human 
bones, a stone axe, a ‘flint scraper, 
Stone Age ceramics, etc. 


Dinosaur -rRACKs have been discov- 
ered in a mine pit one hundred feet 
below the ground near the town of 
Hoéganiis, in the southern Swedish 
province of Skane. The prints reveal 
three claws, and are presumed to have 
been made 150 to 160 million years 
ago. Although similar tracks have been 
discovered from time to time on the 
European continent, this is the first 
time they have been found in Sweden. 


M/S “Parricia,” Swedish Lloyd’s 
new 7,700-ton flagship and the largest 
and most modern passenger vessel in 
North Sea traffic, on May 7 arrived 


in Gothenburg on her maiden voyage 


REVIEW 


from Newcastle. She was the first vessel 
to moor at the new Maj Nabbe quay 
Making 19 knots and 
accommodating 408 passengers, the 


in Gothenburg. 


“Patricia” will be put into service on 
the company’s Gothenburg- London 
route. 


865,000 Swepes, every eighth in- 
habitant, will be enlisted in civil de- 
fense, reports Minister of Interior Eje 
Mossberg. The number of air-raid shel- 
ters in Sweden now totals 15,000 with 
‘capacity of 1,000,000 
persons, while some 2,000 new shelters 
are completed annually. 


an aggregate 


“Miss Juuie,” the Swedish film based 
on the Strindberg tragedy, was entered 
at the Cannes Film Festival and shared 
the Grand Prix with the Italian film 
“Miracle in Milan.” The Swedish ‘Os- 
car,” a golden plaque awarded every 
year by the Swedish Film Association, 
has been given to the young dramatic 
actress Eva Dahlbeck and cameraman 
Martin Bodin for their work in the 
picture “Only a Mother.” Honorary 
plaques were awarded previous recipi- 
ents Hasse Ekman and Edvin Adolph 
son. 
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Scandinavians in America 


Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen 
of Norway visited the United States 
in May, with New York, Washington, 
Chicago, and other Midwestern cities 
being on his itinerary. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Gerhardsen and Hans 
Olav, Chief of the Press Office of the 
Foreign Department. The trip, which 
was of a private nature, was arranged 
in conjunction with the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary of Nordisk Tidende, America’s 
leading Norwegian weekly, which is 
published in Brooklyn. The Prime Min- 
ister was the main speaker at the gala 
17th of May festival arranged by 
Nordisk Tidende in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Among the other 
speakers were Ambassador Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne and Dr. Henry God- 
dard Leach. 


The fourth most popular television 
show in the United States today is “I 
Remember Mama.” The show, which 
depicts Norwegian- American family 
life in San Francisco, is based on the 
novel “Mama’s Bank Account” by 
Kathryn Forbes and stars the actress 
Peggy Wood. 


Miss Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick, prin- 
cipal of Bay Ridge High School in 
Brooklyn, has been awarded the St. 
Olav Medal in recognition of her active 
interest in introducing Norwegian as 
a regular language subject at her 
school. 


Thor Heyerdahl’s “Kon Tiki” film, 
now being shown in the U.S., has been 
hailed by the movie critics. Kate Cam- 
eron of the N.Y. Daily News called it 


“one of the most fascinating adven- 
ture films to reach the screen in years.” 


The works of Inger Jacobsen, Dan- 
ish-born sculptress, were shown at the 
Regional Arts Gallery in New York 
in May. Miss Jacobsen, who arrived 
from Denmark in 1937, began work as 
a sculptress in San Francisco. Carving 
directly in stone and wood was done 
under Alice de Creeft in Santa Bar- 
bara and later under William Zorack 
at the Art Students’ League in New 


York. 


On April 17 Erik Tuxen, the Danish 
conductor, led the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in a performance of Carl Niel- 
sen’s Fifth Symphony in Carnegie Hall 
in New York. This symphony was to 
have been given at the Foundation 
Concert on April 2 but was omitted 
due to the tragic death at the piano 
of Simon Barere. The appearance of 
Mr. Tuxen as guest conductor on 
April 17 was made possible through 
the courtesy of Mr. Eugene Ormandy, 
leader of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


The firm Georg Jensen Inc. of New 
York has established a “Frederik Lun- 
ning Prize” amounting to $5,000 
yearly to be divided between two tal- 
ented young craftsmen in the field of 
industrial arts and crafts in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. The 
prize has been set up in appreciation 
of Scandinavian artists to the develop- 
ment of the concern. A joint Scandi- 
navian committee, with two members 
from each of the four countries, will 
select the winners. 
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North Park College in Chicago com- 
pleted its sixtieth year last spring, 
having originally been founded by the 
Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 
of America. The college today has 
over 1,200 students and a teaching 


staff of 85. 


Carl Sandburg was awarded the 
1951 Pulitzer Prize in recognition of 
his monumental Complete Poems, which 
spans the period of ‘his work from 
1910 to 1950. This is his second 
Pulitzer Prize, the first having been 
awarded him in 1940 for his biography 
Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. 


The oldest Swede in the United 
States is Mrs. Christine Nelson of Los 
Angeles, who became 105 years old on 
March 22. Mrs. Nelson was born in 
the province of Halland and came to 
America at the age of twenty-three. 


Olive Fremstad, famed soprano and 
for years one of the most notable mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, died on April 21. She was born 
in Stockholm, but was brought to Min- 
nesota at an early age. She made her 
operatic debut in Cologne in 1895 and 
later sang in all the chief operatic 
centers of Europe. From 1903 she 
sang all the principal Wagnerian roles 
at the Metropolitan. Her operatic 
career came to a dramatic climax on 
April 23, 1914, when she made her 
farewell appearance at the Metropoli- 
tan as Elsa in “Lohengrin.” After the 
second act she took nineteen curtain 
calls, and at the end of the perform- 
ance there was continuous applause 
for twenty-one minutes, with twenty- 
seven curtain calls. 


The magazine Handweaver and 
Craftsman in its Spring 1951 Number 
features an article entitled “Weaver 
from Norway—Maria Mundal.” Mrs. 
Mundal, who has a studio in New 
York, says, “It is truly great fun to 
see fine rhythms grow from the work 
of your hands, but weaving has a 
deeper meaning than just fun or pleas- 
ant pastime.” Her weaving has been 
shown at the Brooklyn Museum of 
Art, the American Association of Pop- 
ular Arts, and other museums and art 
centers. 


The American Swedish Historical 
Foundation at a meeting on June 2 in 
Philadelphia reelected Walter G. Nord 
as president. Dr. Adolph B. Benson 
and Carl R. Chindblom were reelected 
vice presidents. The meeting. marked 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Amer- 
ican-Swedish Historical Museum by 


Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf in 1926. 


Professor Einar Haugen, chairman 
of the Scandinavian Department of 
the University of Wisconsin, in April 
was elected a member of the Norwegian 
Academy of Science. He is the third 
American to receive this honor. Pro- 
fessor Haugen has also been awarded 
a Fulbright scholarship to do language 
and dialect studies in Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden during the academic 
year 1951-52. 


Major General Hjalmar_ Riiser- 
Larsen, world famous Norwegian ex- 
and business 
leader, arrived in June for a brief visit 
in the United States. He was early this 
year elected president of the World 
Movement for Federal Government to 


plorer and military 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


ONE-WORLDERS AT THE UNITED NATIONS 
General Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, President of the World Movement 
for Federal Government (center), is greeted on his visit to U.N. 
headquarters by Tor Gjesdal, U.N. Director of Public Information 

(left) and Secretary General Trygve Lie (right). 


succeed Lord Boyd-Orr, and on June 


23 addressed the annual assembly 
of the United World Federalists in 
Des Moines, Iowa. General Riiser-Lar- 
sen is a pioneer both in naval aviation 
and transoceanic flying, and is also 


one of the few persons who has been 
both a general and an admiral. During 
the twenties he joined Roald Amund- 
sen in his two Arctic flights, and later 
took part in flights in Antarctica, 
where large areas were discovered and 
claimed for Norway. He organized the 
air force training camp “Little Nor- 
way” during World War II, and is 
currently regional director for Nor- 
way of the Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem. 


Nearly two thousand Swedes and 
Americans of Swedish birth or ances- 
try gathered on June 6, Swedish Flag 
Day, at the newly opened Swedish 
Seamen’s Center in Brooklyn. The 
Sophia Girls, the crack gymnastic 
team of Stockholm, staged an exhibi- 
tion, their fifty-fifth during their third 
tour of the United States. Consul Gen- 
eral Lennart Nylander, president of 
the Swedish Seamen’s Welfare Fund, 
formally turned the building over to 
the Swedish Merchant Marine, which 
was represented by crew members from 
several Swedish ships, by Jerker Svens- 
son, chairman of the Swedish Seamen’s 
Union, and by Sven Salen, Swedish 
ship owner. 
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Dr. Erik Sjéqvist, noted Swedish 
archaeologist, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Classical Archaeology at 
Princeton University. Dr. Sjéqvist has 
participated in archaeological excava- 
tions in Greece in 1926, and on the 
island of Cyprus from 1927 to 1931. 
From 1940 to 1948 he served as direc- 
tor of the Swedish Institute in Rome. 
Since 1948 he has been visiting profes- 
sor at Princeton. 


Jean Hersholt is the new president 
of the Hollywood Bowl Association, 
succeeding C. E. Toberman who has 
headed the organization since 1930. 
Hersholt, who has been on the Associa- 
tion’s board since 1948, will lend his 
knowledge of show business to further 
develop this non-profit organization. 
He is also one of the founders of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences and has been its president for 
several years. Recently, Hersholt and 
Mrs. Tom Knudsen of Los Angeles 
received the Royal Danish Medal in 


Gold with Crown in recognition of 
their many years of work in the fields 
of Danish-American social welfare and 
culture. 


Holger S. Hagerup, veteran Danish- 
American newspaperman and former 
editor of Den Danske Pioneer of 
Omaha, died in that city on April 19. 
He was born in Denmark 84 years ago, 
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and came to the United States at the 
age of 16. 


Lincoln Ellsworth, one of the pio- 
neers in the exploration of the Arctic 
and the Antarctic by air, died in New 
York on May 26 at the age of 71. 
Some of the expeditions in which he 
participated in a leading capacity 
Roald Amundsen’s two Arctic 
flights in 1925 and 1926, the latter in 
the dirigible “Norge,” which flew from 
Spitzbergen to Alaska via the North 
Pole; the Arctic flight of the “Graf 
Zeppelin”; the Antarctic expedition 
on S/S “Wyatt Earp,” with 
Antarctica in 1936; and an 
Antarctic flight in 1939. On the two 
last flights vast stretches of new land 
were claimed for the United States. 
Among his collaborators have been, 
besides Amundsen, both Sir Hubert 
‘Wilkins and Bernt Balchen. Ellsworth 
was a former trustee of The American- 
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Scandinavian Foundation. 


George Dupont-Hansen, the well- 
known Danish-American composer, or- 
ganist, and choir leader of Chicago, 
on March 16 celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. An address delivered by J. 
Christian Bay at the Danish Club of 
Chicago paid tribute to Mr. Dupont- 
Hansen, who, despite having lost his 
sight at an early age, has made a name 
for himself in the world of music. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of interchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information 
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Trustees According to the Sonne plan refu- 


Haws Curisrian Sonne. treasurer £0e¢® m the German states where they 
42 aNe . ha x a s “9 * . 


of the Foundation, has spent much of @T€ I excess should be moved into 


the last year in Germany as Chairman states which have relatively not so 
of the ECA Commission for integration ™any refugees. Of especial interest to 
of refugees in western Germany. His The American-Scandinavian Founda- 


report, in two volumes, has been turned tion is the recommended removal to 


in to Chancellor Adenauer, and copies other states of five hundred thousand 


may be obtained by application to the of the refugees now in Schleswig-Hol- 
National Planning Association, 800 ‘Stem. 
21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The report shows how in six years 
the nine million refugees in western the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 


Germany can be fed, housed, clothed, by Harvard University at the 1951 


Rosert Woops Buiss was awarded 


and provided with jobs in farming, Commencement. 
industries, crafts, trades, and the pro- 


fessions. Funds to defray the cost 
could be obtained by private loans that 
can, in large measure, prove self-liqui- 
dating within the six-year period, the 
balance to be redeemed out of the 
general economic recovery of Germany 
that would be stimulated by the re- 
habilitation of the refugees. 


Haroup Crayton Urey, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Foundation, has been 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence by Yale University. The citation 
was: “You have interpreted the com- 
plexity of atoms and boldly applied 
this knowledge to the problems of the 
earth’s creation.” 
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American Fellows 1951-1952 


The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation this year awarded five Fellow- 
ships to Americans for study in Scan- 
dinavia with stipends totalling $3,500. 


To Denmark and Norway 


CAROL AND HANS CHRISTIAN SONNE 
FELLOWSHIP 


Marion John Nelson—to study Alex- 
ander L. Kielland’s life and works. Age 
26; University of Minnesota, B.A., 
1947, M.A. 1950; University of Oslo; 
Northwest School of Agriculture; at 
present studying at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


To Norway 


CAROL AND HANS CHRISTIAN SONNE 
FELLOWSHIP 


Harald Warren Strand—to study his- 
tory. Age 24; North Dakota State 
College, ASTP., 1944; St. Olaf Col- 
lege, B.A., Magna Cum Laude, 1949; 
Summer session University of Minne- 
sota 1948; Graduate School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, M.A., 1950. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER FELLOWSHIP 


Maynard M. Cohen—to study neuro- 
pathology. Age 30; University of 
Michigan, A.B., Wayne University 
College of Medicine, M.D., University 
of Minnesota, candidate for Ph.D., in 
neuropathology. At present Physician- 
Instructor in Neurology and Neuro- 
pathology at University of Minnesota. 


To Sweden 
JOHN G. BERGQUIST FELLOWSHIP 
Elizabeth Potts Anderson—to study 
biochemistry. Age 25; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Ph.D., 1951; University of 
Wisconsin, M.S., 1947;- Sarah Law- 
rence College, A.B., 1945: Marine Bio- 
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logical Laboratory, 1944; Hopkins 
Marine Station, Summer 1949; Mont- 
clair High School, 1941. At present 
studying at Karolinska Institutet, 
Sweden. 


KING GUSTAF V FELLOWSHIP 
Rudolph Charles Ellsworth—to study 


library service in Swedish universities. 
Age 30; St. John’s College, B.A., 
1949; Columbia University, School of 
Library Service, M.S., 1950; Summer 
School for Swedish Studies, North 
Park College, 1948-1949. At present 
library assistant, Library of School 
of Business, City College. 


Publications 


A Foundation book publication of 
1950, Three Icelandic Sagas, has been 
reprinted in Braille for the use of the 
blind by the Library of Congress. 


ASF Staff 


Erik J. Friis, Associate Editor of 
the Review, earlier this year was 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the Norwegian Children’s Home in 
Brooklyn. The festive Sixtieth Anni- 
versary Number of Nordisk Tidende 
and the two following issues contained 
a series of articles by him on the his- 
tory of Norwegian-American sports. 

Ruth T. Lee in May left the Foun- 
dation after serving for more than 
five years as receptionist and student 
aide. At a farewell party on May 16 
President Osborne presented her with 
a leather-bound copy of Scandinavian 
Art in appreciation of her services. 
She is now Mrs. Robert Sherwood. 

Paul McKoskey has succeeded Joan 
Black as ASF Student Supervisor. 
Yvonne Spiegelberg, a graduate of 
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Bryn Mawr College, is the new recep- 
tionist, and Basilia Welch, a Barnard 
alumna, is the new secretary to the 
President. 


Danmark-Amerika Fondet 


Danmark-Amerika Fondet has this 
year awarded stipends and made funds 
available to seventy young Danes for 
advanced study in the United States. 
As usual, these Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows represent a great number of 
trades and professions, among them 
several engineers, architects, doctors, 
scientists, and technicians, as well as 
young people who will make their way 
in commerce and industry. 

Some of this year’s scholarship win- 
ners are: Dr. Torben Andersen and 
Dr. Knud Buhl, who will study recent 
progress in the treatment of lung dis- 
eases; Dr. Th. Rosendahl, who will 
continue his studies in radiology and 
the treatment of infantile paralysis; 
and Dr. Per Schou, whose special 
field is surgery and gynecology. 

The physicist Jgrgen Koch will do 
further research in this country, as 
will Mogens Kgie, whose subject is 
plant ecology and soil conservation. 
The world of music is represented by 
the pianist Ellen Gilberg and the com- 
poser Jgrgen Jersild. Among the 
others are three dentists, two dairy- 
men, nine teachers, three nurses, one 
anesthetist, and five masseurs. 


islenzk-ameriska félagid 


The University of Iceland and the 
{slenzk-ameriska félagid are joint 
sponsors of a fellowship to be offered 
American students for study in Ice- 
land. The University has a fund named 


The Columbia Fund, given by Mr. 
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Steingrimur Arason, for the purpose 
of aiding American students who come 
to Iceland. Hence Columbia University 
students have priority in applying for 
the fellowship, which amounts to 7000 
Icelandic krénur and free trips both 
ways the 


contributed by Iceland 


Steamship Co. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 


The Foundation 
does not publish a magazine about 
America or translations of American 
classics but it does publish from time 
to time competent and invaluable book- 
lets concerning education. Its last pro- 
duction is 


Sweden-America 


Vocational and Non-Aca- 


demic Study in Sweden (price 50 
cents). This book is a clear guide to 
the Sweden in 
every province that admits American 
students, with full information as to 


whether or no a knowledge of Swedish 


scores of schools in 


is necessary and costs and living con- 


ditions. 


Augustana Chapter 


February 20 Mrs. Inga Norstog, 
curator of the Norwegian American 
Historical Museum at Luther College, 
spoke on the history of the Museum 
and its collections of objects from the 
Norwegian immigration. 

The annual dinner meeting of the 
Chapter was held at the First Lutheran 
Church of Moline, Illinois on June + 
with 75 in attendance. The invocation 
was pronounced by Dr. Victor R. Pear- 
son. Six new members were welcomed: 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip McDermott, Dr. 
and Mrs. Edwin R. Erickson, Mr. 
Rudolph Lidum, and Mr. Hans Len- 
chow. 
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After business preliminaries, tl - fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President—Oscar Erickson 

Vice President—Mrs. Sigurd An- 

derson 

Treasurer—A. A. Milton 

Secretary—Dr. Harry Nelson, Au- 

gustana College, Rock 
Island, Illinois 

Membership Committee: Clarence 
Stone, Chairman, S. H. Forsberg, Mrs. 
G. Everett Arden, Mrs. Bert Quist, 
Oscar Odell. 

Auditors: Oscar Johnson, Sigurd 
Anderson. 

Nominating Committee: Philemon 
Martin, Chairman, Mrs. Birger Swen- 
son, Mrs. Theodor LeVander. 

Board Members (one of whom re- 
places Mr. Charles Carlson, resigned) : 
Mr. Rudolph C. Sandberg, Dr. A. F. 
Schersten, Dr. A. A. Wald. 

Mrs. Donald O. Rod, Chairman 
Mrs. E. E. Ryden 
Birger Swenson 

The retiring president Rudolph C. 
Sandberg expressed his thanks to board 
members and officers. 

The Social program began with two 
songs by Miss Anne Hendrickson, Au- 
gustana College student, accompanied 
by Mr. Brynolf Lundholm of the 
Augustana College faculty: “Solveig’s 
Song” and “I Rosens Doft.” 

Dr. Bergendoff then introduced Mr. 
Claes Nyman, Acting Swedish Consul 
General in Chicago. Speaking on the 
topic “Some Aspects of Sweden ‘To- 
day,” Mr. Nyman gave an excellent 
analysis of the domestic and foreign 
policies of Sweden and the economic 
ind political factors leading to the 
adoption of these policies. In a ques- 
‘ion period he gave further clear and 


objective interpretation of political 
developments in Sweden. 

Dr. Bergendoff concluded a success- 
ful meeting with an expression of ap- 
preciation, as a trustee of the Founda- 
tion, to Mr. Nyman and to those who 
had participated in the activities of 
the Augustana Chapter during the 
year. Mrs. George Engdahl, Miss Mil- 
dred Carlson, and Mrs. Rudolph C. 
Sandberg assisted the officers in ar- 
rangements for the meeting. 


California Chapter 


At the annual meeting of the Chap- 
ter April 25 in San Francisco Presi- 
dent Olof Lundberg announced the ap- 
pointment of a Trainee Committee to 
provide opportunity for practical ex- 
perience in their chosen fields for young 
Scandinavians coming to America. The 
members of this Committee are: Erl- 
ing Andresen, Thomas H. Goodspeed, 
Emil A. Hagstrom, Eric Hallbeck, 
Alf Hansen, Einer F. Hein, Claude B. 
Hutchison, John Jorgensen, Eric 
Krag, and O. Lundberg. 

Among the many activities of the 
Chapter in the past year was the gener- 
ous gift of 3,000 volumes from Sweden 
to the University Library by Mr. Olof 
Hirsch of Stockholm. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Olof Lundberg; Ist Vice- 
President, Professor Arthur G. Brod- 
eur; 2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Adolf 
Pabst; 3rd Vice-President, Holger 
Hoiriis; Treasurer, Professor Sturla 
Einarsson; Secretary, Professor T. 
Harper Goodspeed ; Member-at-Large, 
Herbert Seebohm. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Manne Lindholm, Consul General of 


Sweden in San Francisco, who gave a 
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convincing account of Sweden’s recent 
position in world affairs. 

May 2 Hon. Osborne, 
President of the Foundation, met with 
members of the Trainee Committee and 
official representatives of the four 
Scandinavian countries at the Bohe- 
mian Club. 


Lithgow 


Chicago Chapter 


On January 16 the members of the 
Chicago Chapter were invited to a 
reception at the Merchandise Mart in 
honor of Finn Juhl, the renowned Dan- 
ish designer and architect, and Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr., Director of Industrial 
Arts at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. After a brief address by 
Mr. Juhl and Mr. Kaufmann, the 
guests were invited to preview the out- 
standing exhibition, Good Design, an 
exhibit of home furnishings selected by 
the Museum of Modern Art. Mr. Juhl 


was the designer of the interior settings 
for the exhibition. 


February 14 the Young Adults 
group of the Chapter arranged a Val- 
entine Party for the Scandinavian stu- 
dents. It was a social evening of danc- 
ing and conversing, and both Ameri- 
cans and Scandinavians enjoyed the 
opportunity of getting acquainted with 
each other. 

March 21 the Chapter held its an- 
nual evening of student entertainment 
at the Chicago College Club. The dis- 
tinguished performers included Gun- 
nar Sevig, noted Norwegian violinist, 
whose playing had been so enthusiasti- 
cally praised by guests at the student 
evening the previous year. Mr. Keld 
Helmer-Petersen of Denmark, teaching 
fellow at the Institute of Design and 
an outstanding color photographer, 
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showed some of his recent pictures of 
Denmark, Mexico, and America. Mr. 
Petersen has done some work for Life 
Magazine and has published a book of 
his artistic photographs. 

April 17 Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Boynton entertained by giving the 
story and showing color slides of their 
famous estate in Door County, Wis- 
Their colorful 
Scandinavian buildings have made the 
Boyntons well known throughout the 


consin. collection of 


mid-west, and the audience was de- 
lighted by Mrs. Boynton’s charming 
story of a fifteenth-century Norwe- 
gian Stave church erected and deco- 
rated entirely by its owners. 

April 27 the Chapter presented a 
showing of documentary films on Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. Not only 
did the films prove of great interest 
to the audience, but also the Chapter 
succeeded in raising $75.00 for the stu- 
dent fund. 

May 8 marked the opening of the 
Edvard Munch Exhibition at the Art 
Institute. In honor of the occasion the 
Chicago Chapter gave a tea and recep- 
tion for its members with Consul Gen- 
eral Sigurd Maseng of Norway and 
Mrs. Maseng as guests of honor. Con- 
sul General Maseng gave a brief but 
entertaining talk about the dynamic 
Norwegian expressionist and his paint- 
ings. 

Since 1945 the Chapter has secured 
funds for scholarships amounting to 
$23,500. This year the Chapter spon- 
sors 97 students and trainees from the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Miss 
Mrs. Legg as Secretary of the Chap. 


Alice Barnes has succeeded 


ter. She is a Smith College graduate. 
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New York Chapter 


February 16 Edward Streeter, au- 
thor, of “Father of the Bride” enter- 
tained the Chapter at Sherry’s with 
humorous observations on his trip to 
Scandinavia in 1950. Also films of the 
latest skiing pictures from Norway 
were shown, and the evening concluded 
with music and dancing. 

June 4 the annual meeting of the 
Chapter was held in the Foundation’s 
new building, where all officers were re- 
elected. 


Santa Barbara Chapter 


January 16 the Chapter held its an- 
nual meeting at the home of Miss In- 
geborg Praetorius with Vice-President 
Mrs. John J. Hader presiding. The 
Chapter has now fifty members. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Ingeborg Praetorius; Vice- 
President, Mrs. J. H. Jendresen; Sec- 
retary, Miss Alice Torkelsen; Treas- 
urer, Mr. W. thoe Schwartzenberg. 

January 23 the Executive Commit- 
tee met at the home of Miss Praetorius 
and the following standing committees 
were named: Program, Mrs. J. H. 
Jendresen; Membership, Mrs. Andrew 
Pedersen; Cultural Activities, Dr. 
Charles L. Jacobs; Publicity, Mrs. 
John J. Hader; Social Activities, Mrs. 
Olaf Jonsson. 

April 24 the Chapter met at El 
Mirasol Hotel. President Praetorious 
gave a short history of the Chapter 
and presented an orchid to “the guid- 
ing light” of the Chapter, Mrs. J. H. 
Jendresen. She then presented the 
President of the Foundation Ambas- 
sador Lithgow Osborne who gave an 

nspiring address on the importance 


‘f the Scandinavian countries and par- 


‘icularly the Trainee program which 


he is sponsoring for young specialists 
in different fields coming from the 
Northern countries to visit America. 

As a result the Chapter has taken 
on the Trainee work and will find places 
for these students in Californian in- 
dustries and institutions. The Chapter 
will also advance the program of the 
new Music Center established by the 
Foundation. 


Boston Chapter 


In January The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation had the pleasure 
of having as its guest speaker Mrs. 
Annette Jerrild, the Director of the 
Denmark-America Foundation, who 
spoke on the Foundation’s work in 
Denmark. Added to her talk were the 
impromptu remarks of Danish stu- 
dents who were in attendance. 

In February Mr. Axel Dessau, of 
the Danish Travel Office, New York, 
gave an interesting talk, supplemented 
with color films, on “Scandinavian Co- 
operation in Travel.” 

In March Mr. Carl L. Swan of the 
Newton High School faculty gave a 
beautiful showing of kodachrome film, 
with interesting running narration, of 
five months’ experiences in Scandinavia 
and Europe. 

On April 27 the speaker was the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the International 
Institute, Boston, Mrs. Pauline Gar- 
descu, who discussed the Institute’s 
work in assisting foreigners with their 
readjustment program. 

In May Professor Adolph B. Ben- 
son, Chairman Emeritus of the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages, Yale 
University, spoke about “Peter Kalm, 
a Swedish Scientist in America.” This 
subject, coupled with Dr. Benson’s 
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pleasing manner of presentation, made 
for a very enjoyable evening. 

For the final meeting in June—an 
outdoor picnic party—some twenty 
members gathered at the Viking Me- 
morial Tower, at Norumbega ‘“Nor- 
vega” to listen to the president of the 
Forum, and discuss Professor Eben 
N. Horsford and his claim that “every 
square mile of the Charles River Basin 
holds evidence of Viking habitation.” 
This meeting came concurrent with the 
Pohl Viking research article in the 
Saturday Evening Post of June 9, a 
fact which added much to this festive 
outdoor occasion. 


Southern California Chapter 


During the second quarter of the 
year three well attended meetings were 
held by the Southern California Chap- 
ter. The first of these was a dinner on 
March 30 sponsored jointly by the 


Chapter, the St. Olav’s Church of San 
Pedro, and the Norway Club of Los 
Angeles. Guest speaker was Bishop 
Vilhelm Vilhelmsen, international head 
of the Norwegian Seamen’s Mission, 
who had come from Bergen to dedicate 
the at San 
Pedro. Among the invited guests were 
Mayor and Mrs. Fletcher Bowron of 
Los Angeles. The program further in- 
cluded a series of songs by the Nor- 
wegian baritone Sigurd Handeland. 
One hundred persons were in attend- 
ance. 


new Seamen’s Mission 


Highlight of the season was an ad- 
dress by President Lithgow Osborne 
at the Sunday afternoon meeting held 
April 22 on the spacious grounds of 
Swedish Consul and Mrs. Walter G. 
Danielson’s Los Angeles home. The 
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150 members and invited guests carried 
away from this meeting an enhanced 
sense of identity with the Foundation 
and its ideals. That evening, Chapter 
officers dined with President Osborne 
at the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena, 
at which time there was fruitful dis- 
cussion of problems mutually affect- 
ing the Foundation and its chapters. 

The final meeting of the quarter 
took place on Sunday afternoon, June 
3, on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Borge at Chatsworth. Professor Wal- 
demar Westergaard spoke to an audi- 
ence of 115 persons on “Danish Con- 
tributions to History.” An election of 
officers was held and resulted in the re- 
election of all the officers by acclama- 
tion. 

Chapter officers have met a number 
of times during 1951 to discuss pro- 
grams and other business. The presi- 
dent and two of the Chapter’s vice- 
presidents addressed a dinner gather- 
ing of alumni of the Oslo University 
Summer Course for American Stu- 
dents, held May 19 in the Viking Room 
of Little Norway House at Long 
Beach, and tentative plans were laid 
the 
groups. In the month of June, the 


for co-operation between two 
Chapter turned over to the University 
of California, Los Angeles, a beauti- 
ful gift from the Foundation in the 
shape of a portfolio of reproductions 
of the paintings and drawings of the 
Swedish painter, Carl Fredrik Hill. In 
his warm acknowledgment of the gift 
Professor William Bowne, chairman of 
UCLA’s Department of Art, stated 
that the reproductions would be placed 
on exhibit, a few at a time, during the 
summer and fall. 
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The Augustana Lutheran Church in 
America. Pioneer Period 1846 to 1860. By 
Oscar N. Otson. Augustana Book Concern. 
1950. Price $3.50. 


This is the first volume of the “documentary 
history” of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 
published under the auspices of the Executive 
Council of that body. The author serves the 
Augustana Lutheran Church as director of 
historical research. 

The Augustana Lutheran Church is _ for- 
tunate in having had in the early period an 
historian of the stature of Dr. Eric Norelius, 
to whom all students and writers of Augus- 
tana history will always be indebted. In more 
recent times a valuable impetus to deepened 
study in Augustana Lutheran Church history 
has been furnished by the Augustana His- 
torical Society; also, the observance of the 
centennial in 1948 did much to focus the at- 
tention of the rank and file of the church 
membership on the work of the pioneer 
period. 

The collecting and editing of source ma- 
terials. must naturally precede historical writ- 
ing which is to be “definitive.” Much has cer- 
tainly been done to date with Augustana 
Lutheran Church history, but there are also 
many inviting fields still awaiting the re- 
search scholar. Though there is some uneven- 
ness in the various chapters of this book—due, 
undoubtedly, to the fact that basic research 
still needs to be done in a number of areas— 
it will serve acceptably to acquaint the gen- 
eral reader with the work of this ecclesias- 
tical body whose formal organization dates 
back to 1860. 

After giving a review of the religious con- 
ditions in the homeland from which the pio- 
neer Swedes came, the author goes into con- 
siderable detail in penning the history of the 
early Swedish settlements out of which the 
churches grew. Good portrayals are made of 
the early pastors; one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that they were men of 
God, giving themselves to a sacred mission. 
Dr. Olson obviously loves the field in which 
he works, and he writes sympathetically; nor 
will the fact that the author does a little 
preaching here and there disturb the reader. 
Most interesting to this writer are the chap- 
ters on “Association with the General Synod 
and the Synod of Northern Illinois,” ‘The 
I'iinois State University,” “The Organization 
of Congregational Life and Order,” “Publi- 
cition Ventures,” and “Worship Life among 
th Pioneers.” 


Stylistically this volume leaves much to be 
desired. It is not an example of good print- 
ing. Typographical errors abound. Uni- 
formity in usage is wanting, and in the early 
chapters the use of italics is much overdone. 
Personal names are in numerous instances 
misspelled. There are those who will point 
out that the Augustana Lutheran Church 
never was known officially by the title “Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church,” though this appears to 
be an official designation on pages 172 and 350. 

Dr. Olson has obviously given thorough 
study to his subject, and it is very regrettable 
that the work was not given a more careful 
reading both in manuscript and in printer’s 
proof. It is to be hoped that before the next 
volumes are prepared the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Historical Research will secure and 
use a manual of style. A work which aims to 
be a “definitive history” should be printed 
with due regard for correctness in form. 

The individual who gives himself sincerely 
to a study of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church cannot help but sense a feeling of 
admiration and gratitude for all that the 
pioneers, and their children, have accom- 
plished. Primitive as the churches were in 
the early period, they did become “the center 
of the people’s religious life,’ as Dr. Olson 
points out. They performed a mission which 
no single volume, or set of volumes, can fully 
describe. 

Evatp BenJAMIN LAwson 
Upsala College 


The Founder of St. Ansgar: The Life 
Story of Claus Laurits Clausen. By H. Frep 
Swansen. Lutheran Publishing House. Blair, 
Nebraska, 1949. 233 pp. Price $2.25. 


This is the extraordinary history of a Dan- 
ish-born Lutheran layman with a Grundtvigian 
tinge, who emigrated to Wisconsin in 1843, 
was ordained there by a German clergyman, 
and after serving ten years as spiritual leader 
and general settlement adviser among the 
frontier Norwegians of that state, founded in 
1853 the community of St. Ansgar in Mitchell 
County, Iowa. It was named, of course, after 
the patron saint who introduced Christianity 
into Scandinavia in the ninth century. 

The stirring biography of Reverend Clausen 
is well worth reading: it is that of a pioneer 
leader and crusader who often guided pastors 
better educated than himself; who, though of 
delicate health, outlived two wives; who once 
during the early years had to conduct seven- 
teen burials in a single day; and who exerted 
an influence upon thousands of people, most 
of them Norwegians. Yet his life was one of 
both failure and success, of discord and strife, 
ardent confessions of faith and reluctant re- 
tractions of doctrine, of worries and disap- 
pointments. Clausen was also a journalist, a 
land speculator, and an army chaplain, the 
latter office resulting in a pension during his 
last days. For a long time his career was em- 
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bittered by a hair-splitting doctrinal pro- 
nouncement of his day, according to which 
slavery was not a sin but an evil. Only a true 
believer possessed of all Christian virtues 
could possibly have survived such sophistry. 


Apoteu B. Benson 


Norwegian-American Studies and Rec- 
ords. Volume XVI. Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association. Northfield, Minn. 1950. 
218 pp. Price $2.50. 


Once more we welcome a volume of the 
Studies and Records of the Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Historical Association, this one being the 
sixteenth in a series which is becoming in- 
creasingly more valuable and interesting. The 
present volume is devoted to accounts of the 
life of Norwegian pioneers on, the West Coast 
and in Alaska, and is thus in a way a precursor 
of Professor Kenneth Bjork’s forthcoming 
book about the Norwegians on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Norwegian settlers arrived in California not 
long after the completion of the main trans- 
continental railroads, and were there joined 
by many others who left ship in San Francisco 
and other ports. True to their traditions, the 
Lutheran church bodies sent out ministers to 
organize the religious life in the various settle- 
ments. The struggles of two of these pioneer 
pastors, Christian Hvistendahl and A. E. Frid- 
richsen, are brought to light through the re- 
searches of Professors Kenneth Bjork and 
Nora O. Solum respectively. Christian Hvis- 
tendahl was sent to San Francisco by the 
Norwegian Synod in 1870; he remained in the 
Bay City until 1875 as head of the congrega- 
tion which he had founded. Pastor Fridrichsen, 
whose calling took him to numerous places in 
the New World, for a time served a congrega- 
tion in Portland, Oregon; his numerous letters 
to Norwegian-American newspapers throw 
new light on the Norwegian communities in 
the Oregon and Washington territories. The 
letters of a pioneer in the same locality, O. B. 
Iverson, have been edited by Professor Sverre 
B. Arestad, and reveal much of the early 
history of Stanwood and the Stillaguamish 
Flats on Puget Sound. 

After the Yukon “Gold Rush” it was natural 
that Norwegians should find their way also 
to these far-away places. The life they led, 
the. vicissitudes, their disappointments, and 
the “strikes” are vividly described in letters 
that have been preserved and are just now 
being studied. Dr. C. A. Clausen and Dr. Carl 
L. Lokke have translated letters and diaries 
of some of these Alaska gold-seekers; they 
give us indeed a picture, both colorful and 
many-sided, of life in the Kléndike and 
Kougarok gold fields—Mr. Jacob Hodnefield 
contributes in this volume the twelfth of his 
valuable series of bibliographies relating to 
Norwegian-American history. 

Erik J. Frus 


United States Coins. By Witrrin Detr- 
auist. M. Barrows §& Co. New York. 1951. 
187 pp. Ill. Price $2.00. 


Here is an authoritative guide to the coins 
of the United States—ofificial U.S. mint figures, 





SELECTED 


NORWEGIAN BOOKS 


Norway Welcomes You to Sunlit Nights. 
A beautifully illustrated volume which 
describes the route by sea from Bergen to 
Kirkenes. The voyage along the northern 
coast of Norway has been called the most 
romantic and interesting in the world. 


English text. $ .85 


Norway. Fisheries and Fish Processing. 
A detailed account of the fisheries and 
fishing industry of Norway. Published by 
the Norwegian Export Council. Illustrat- 
ed. English text. $1.75 


Norway. Arts and Crafts. A handy volume 
offering a survey of Norwegian industrial 
arts and handicrafts. Published by the 
Norwegian Export Council. Illustrated. 
English text. $1.75 


Henrik Sgrensen, by Finn Nielssen. A de 
luxe volume which presents in text and 
pictures the life and work of the well 
known painter and illustrator. Published 
in the series Norske malere. With 24 re- 
productions in color. $6.00 


Norway Calling. A new edition of this at- 
tractive volume, a pictorial survey of the 
land and the people. $3.75 


Veien mot vest. Utvandringen fra Norge til 
Amerika 1865-1915. By Ingrid Semming- 
sen. A history and critical evaluation of 
Norwegian emigration to America. Illus- 
trated. $6.50 


Tankar og Utsyn, Artiklar. I/II. By Ame 
Garborg. A selection of essays and articles 
by the great Norwegian writer. $7.20 


Hitch your Wagon—, by C. Knight & R. 
C. Durham. The story of Bernt Balchen. 
$3.50 


THYRA FJELLANGER'S 
BOOK STORE 


Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the U.S. 
5921—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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a complete list of average prices currently 
paid by coin dealers, as well as a complete 
check list of all U.S. coins. In a chapter called 
“The Human Side of Coins,” the author gives 
many fascinating glimpses of the history of 
American currency, from the days of the 
early Colonists to our times. He also devotes 
a section to “Collecting Coins,” which offers 
the beginner a host of valuable suggestions 
and warnings. There is, in addition, a glossary 
and an index. The many photographs are 
splendidly reproduced, and form an excellent 
complement to the interesting and instructive 
text. I have but one fault to find with the 
otherwise helpful and inclusive guide: Only in 
a couple of instances does Mr. Dellquist give 
us the name of the particular sculptor. In 
the case of ancient coins this might have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to achieve, but 
surely the creators of the Lincoln penny and 
the unsurpassed Indian and _ buffalo nickel 
deserve to be mentioned, to name only a few. 
Mr. Dellquist, whose father came from Kris- 
tianstad, in the Swedish province of Skane, 
for a number of years has been associated 
with “The Pacific Coast Viking,” in Los An- 
geles. Among his several books can be men- 
tioned “Historic Augusta,” “The Handwriting 
of Lincoln,” and “These Names of Ours.” 
A book by him on United States stamps is 

now in preparation. 
Hotcer LunpBerott 


Icelandic Spring. By Dororny Una Rart- 
cLirFE. The Bodley Head London. 1950. 128 
pp. Price 25 shillings. 


This book may be the quickest way to 
know Iceland. Firstly, the map on the inside 
covers traces the sea routes by which one can 
circumnavigate the island and visit all the 
towns on its fjords. It also shows the roads 
that are “navigable” by a jeep, which will 
enable one to see the old sagasteads—except 
for one remote stretch in the north-west and 
another in the east. Furthermore the decora- 
tions by Barbara Arnason of eider ducks and 
fishermen and other flora and fauna and 
humans give a jolly picture of what one sees 
in Iceland. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe’s text is gay and impres- 
sionistic, brittle but not ironic. She inter- 
sperses her paragraphs with her own verse 
and translations of revealing passages from 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern Icelandic 
poets. She demonstrates that more can be 
packed into a quatrain than into a chapter. 
The character of Iceland’s sensational geog- 
raphy and its unusual people come in this 
book into sharp relief. 

H.G.L. 


BOOK NOTES 


Walt Whitman, by Frederik Schyberg, 
translated from the Danish by Evie Allison 
Allen (Columbia. 1951. 387 pp. $5.00) is pos- 
sily the most objective of all books about 
Whitman. The author, literary critic of Poli- 
tien, died last year. 
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The Danes “discovered” Whitman before 
America did. In 1908, when most Americans 
still thought Whitman a lunatic, Danish 
schoolchildren were being told that America 
had produced two poets, Whitman and Poe. 
Dr. Schyberg gives Whitman a place among 
the world’s mystic poets along with the early 
poets of China. 


Background to Sweden, by Terence Hey- 
wood (Constable. 1951. 332 pp. ill. 25. shil- 
lings) is Sweden, and a very lively Sweden, 
off the beaten track. This British poet and 
athlete records his reactions from many tours 
by cycle, skiff, and ski in an informal note- 
book of alternating prose and verse and 
photo. Mr. Heywood is a regular contributor 
to this Review. 


Balance and Rhythm in Exercise, by Maja 
Carlquist and Tora Amylong, translated from 
the Swedish by Madeleine Hamilton, illus- 
trated by two hundred drawings by Georg 
Lagerstedt (Viking. 1951. $3.50), was pub- 
lished at the time the Sofia girl gymnasts of 
Sweden were touring America. Any child 
trained by this book will be equipped not 
only for athletics but for the rhythm of a 
happy life. 


The Saucepan Journey, by Edith Unner- 
stad, translated from the Swedish by James 
Harker (Macmillan. 1951. $2.50), the caravan- 
selling adventures of the Larssons and their 
seven children, was the prize-winning juvenile 
in Sweden. 


Peter Moen’s Diary, translated from the 
Norwegian by Bjérn Koefoed (Creative Age 
Press. 1951. $3.00), is the diary of a Nor- 
wegian prisoner of the Germans that he 
pricked on toilet paper in his cell and was 
found after his death. In confinement Moen 
annotated the riddles of destiny. “I have seen 
at first hand that we are lost in a wilderness 
of infantilism.” 


April Snow, by Lilian Budd (Lippincott. 
1951. $3.00), is a popular novel by a Chicago 
girl whose parents emigrated from Sweden, 
and the scene is set on a remote island farm 
off the coast of Sweden. 


Ebba Dalin, the vivacious American girl 
who lectures on American literature to the 
pundits of the Universities of Upsala and 
Stockholm, is an authentic apostle of Amer- 
ican letters. On the editor’s desk are four 
recent books that she has either written or 
edited: The Zephyr Book of American Verse 
(Continental. 1945), The Zephyr Book of 
American Prose (Continental. 1945), The 
Voice of America (Geber. 1948), and Modern 
American Texts (Geber. 1951). The selections 
in these anthologies are the bést of Amer- 
ican thought and writing. Mrs. Dalin admits 
no less than seven poems by Emily Dickinson. 





As a special service we can offer 
American libraries and our readers 
the Swedish editions of the impor- 


tant 50th Anniversary volume about 
the Nobel Prizes. 


NOBELPRISEN 
50 AR 


Forskare - Diktare - Fredskamper 


This large, beautifully illustrated vol- 
ume gives the complete story of Alfred 
Nobel and the Nobel Foundation, as 
well as a survey of all the Nobel Prizes 
that have been awarded, and their re- 
cipients. 

The work, published by the Nobel 
Foundation, has been written by the 
foremost authorities in the various fields, 
and gives the highlights of the last fifty 
years’ achievements in medicine, physics, 
chemistry, literature, and the work for 
peace. The text is in Swedish. 511 pages. 


The book comes in three bindings 
which are all beautiful examples of 
superior Swedish book making: 


Cloth bound $ 9.00 
Half morocco 12.50 
Full leather 25.00 


Order from 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 
127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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The Story of Gésta Berling, by Selma Lag- 
erléf (Jan Férlag. Stockholm. 1951), has once 
more been made accessible in a reprint of the 
translation by Pauline Bancroft Flack. 


Among recent pamphlets and_ scholarly 
articles about things Scandinavian are Scan- 
dinavia Today, by Franklin D. Scott (Head- 
line Series. Foreign Policy Association) ; 
Etymological Comments on Certain Words 
and Meanings in the Elder Edda, by Albert 
Morey Sturtevant (Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association); Scandinavian 
Journey, by Massachusetts State Senator 
Philip G. Bowker; The Nobel Prizes in Lit- 
erature, by William F. Lamont (Books 
Abroad); and The Longfellows and the Sto- 


koes, by Andrew Hilen (Studia Neophilo- 
logica). 


Otto Andersson, friend of Sibelius and Pro- 
fessor of Music at Abo University, who visit- 
ed American universities last year, is not only 
a dynamic teacher but a prolific author. He 
recently honored the Foundation with nine of 
his books: Den dldre Folkvisan, Britiska In- 
tryck, Lévié under Fredskongressen, Orglar i 
Abo, The Bowed-Harp, Musikaliska Sédllska- 
pet, Spelmannen Vdindimdinen, Vdindiméinen 
och Vellamos Jungfru, and Finlandssvenska 
Musikfester. 


The Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation in 
London, with the aid of The Swedish Institute, 
is advancing its program of translations of 
Swedish books. These are published not by the 
Foundation itself but by various leading Brit- 
ish publishers. The translation of Knut Hag- 
berg’s Linnaeus was published in October, and 
Ingvar Andersson’s History of Sweden is an- 
nounced for 1952. These will be followed by 
a long novel by Eyvind Johnson, a volume of 
plays, and a book of Swedish short stories. 


“The Secret of the Vanished Explorer” was 
the title of an exciting “detective” story in the 
June 9 issue of The Saturday Evening Post 
recounting Frederick Pohl’s discovery of the 
alleged mooring-holes and campsite of Leif 


Ericson on Cape Cod first published in the 
Review. 


Poetry Contest 


A prize of $100.00 is offered by Tue 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review for 
the best poem accepted for publica- 
tion during 1952. Poems to be entered 
in the contest should reach the Editor 
by June 30, 1952. Also, all poems ac- 
cepted for publication are paid for at 
our usual rate. 

Send all entries to 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
127 EAST 73rd STREET 


NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
a aia 








A Biography 


THE FOUNDER 
OF ST. ANSGAR 


By H. F. Swansen 


The life story of Claus Laurits Clausen, one 
of the colorful Lutheran leaders among the 
Scandinavians of the mid-nineteenth century in 
American frontier history. He was a Dane by 
birth and gave of his time and efforts to the 
spiritual needs of his own countrymen, but his 
major work was done among the Norwegian 
immigrants. 


$2.25 


Order from 


Lutheran Publishing House 


~ 200 South Fifth St. 
Blair, Nebraska 
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this fall... 


Seandinavia is lovely in the fall. Clear 
skies and blue waters set off the bril- 
liant colors. At the same time, you'll 
avoid crowds and obtain top service— 
and travel costs abroad are less. 


The sea voyage in the “Gripsholm” or “‘Stockholm”’ 
is a delightful introduction to Scandinavia. You will enjoy the relaxation and 
rest, fun and companionship, delicious food and friendly service which make 
a trip by ship a real vacation. 


For Christmas in Scandinavia book now on the 
“Gripsholm” sailing from New York, Dec. 8. 


Consult your travel agent for reservations. His services and expert advice are available 
at no extra cost. 


exire 
why 


REMEMBER your relatives or friends with a SAL Gift Package 
available for Denmark, Finland and Sweden. A choice of parcels 
priced from $5.85 to $12.95 depending on contents. Prices in- 
clude the European duty. Prompt delivery from fresh supplies 
abroad. Order through nearest office or SAL agent. 


a 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Offices or agencies in all principal cities 
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